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UNITED KINGDOM 

LONDON, E. C., 36 and 37 King 
St., Cheapside. 

MANCHESTER, Royal Insurance 
Bidg., Exchange St. and St. 
Ann’s Sq. 

GLASGOW, 55 West Regent St. 

BELFAST, King’s Court, Welling- 
ton Place. 


NCE 
PARIS, 5 Boulevard Montmartre. 
LILLE, 36 Rue Faidherbe. 
BEI GIUM 
ANTWERP, 1 Rue Jardin Ar- 
baletriers., 
BRUSSELS, 66 Rue Montagne aux 
Herbes Potagéres. 
LIEGE, 11 Rue Pont D’Avroy. 
HOLLAND 
AMSTERDAM, Heerengracht 577. 
THE HAGUE, Plein 17. 
ROTTERDAM, Coolsingel 22. 
GERMANY 
BERLIN, Ecke Fr’d’ch u Koch Str. 
BREMEN, Gebiaiude der Disconto- 
Gesellschaft, Ecke Markt. 
BRESLAU, Ring 57. 
COLOGNE, Schildergasse 72-74. 
DANZIG, Langermarkt 40. 
DORTMU 
Gebaiud 
DRESDEN, Pragerstrasse 54. 
DUSSELDORF, Wilhelmsplatz, 3-8 
Loewe- Haus. 
BLBERFELD, Kaiserstrasse 38II. 
ERFURT, Anger 10. 
FRANKFURT, Theaterplatz 14. 
HAMBURG, Monckebergstrasse 9, 
HANOVER, Prinzenstrasse 13. 
KONIGSBERG, Kantstrasse 11. 
LEIPZIG, Dresdner Bank-Ge- 
baiude, Augustusplatz. 
MAGDEBURG, Kaiserstr. 98-99. 
MANNHEIM, Borse. 
MUNICH, Domhof, Kaufingerstr 23 
NUREMBERG, Eilgutstrasse 9. 
PLAUEN, Wilkehaus, Plauen i-v. 
SAARBRUCKEN, Bahnhofstr 15-17 
STRASSBURG, i. E., Alter Wein- 
markt 33. 
STUTTGART, Marienstrasse 5. 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 
BUENOS AIRES, Calle San Mar- 


tin, No. 121. 
ROSARIO, Calle Cordoba, 951. 
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ND, Deutsche Reichbank ITAL 


R G. Dun & Co., the publishers of this paper, have at present 241 branch offices 
Of these, 146 are in the United States; those located elsewhere being as follows: 


UBA 
HAVANA, Cor. Cuba and Obispo Sts. 


AUST 


STRIA 

INNSBRUCK, Anichstr. 5. 

LEMBERG, Dritte Maigasse 12. 

PRAGUE, Landesbank - Neuge- 
baude, Nekazanka 2. 

TRIESTE, Palazzo della Riunione 
Adriatica. 

VIENNA, Viennal, Rotenturmstr 27 


HUNGARY 


BUDAPEST, Déak tér 6 (Anker 
Palais), Budapest VI. 
SWITZERLAND 
ZURICH. “Mercatorium.” 
P 


BARCELONA, Calle de Bilbao 213. 
BILBAO, “Edificio Aurora.” 
MADRID, 5, Calle Echegaray. 
MALAGA, Calle Borroso, 1. 
MURCIA, Plaza de Chacon, 16-18, 
SEVILLE, 1, Monsalves. 
VALENCIA, 2 Calle Sorni. 


PORTUGAL 
LISBON, 99 Rua do Commercio. 
OPORTO, 195 Rua do Mousinho da 
Silveira. 


Y 
MILAN, Via Meravigli 2. 
NAPLES, 5 Via Agostino Depretis. 


BRAZIL 
RIO DE JANEIRO, “Jornal do 
Brazil’ Building, Avenida Rio 
Branco 110-112. 
AUSTRALIA 
ADELAIDE, So. Australia, Brook- 
man’s Blidg., 35 Grenfell Street 
BRISBANE, Queensland, 334 
Queen S8t. 
— Victoria, 60 Queen 
t 


PERTH, West Australia, Halsbury 
Chambers, 13 Howard St. 

SYDNEY, N. 8S. W., Challis House, 
Martin Place. 

NEW ZEALAND 

WELLINGTON, 9 Grey St. 

AUCKLAND, Bank of New Zea- 
land Bidg., 4 Swanson St. 

CHRISTCHURCH, Dalgety Bidg., 
12 Cathedral Square. 

DUNEDIN, New Zealand Express 
Co. Bidg., 9 Bond St. 


throughout the world 


MEXICO 
MEXICO CITY, 2a Capuchinas, 
No. 48 


CHIHUAHUA, Calle Aldama 110. 
GUADALAJARA, Avenida Corona, 
No. 130, N. N. 
GUAYMAS, Esq. de Avenida XIII 
y Calle 23. 
MONTERREY, Esquina 
- Morelos y Puebla. 
TORREON, 1411 Avenida Hidalgo. 
VERACRUZ, Avenida Morelos, No. 
17. 


Calles 


SOUTH AFRICA 

CAPETOWN, 23, 24 & 29 Mansion 
House Chambers, Adderley St. 

DURBAN, 2, 3 & 4 Natal Bank 
Chambers. 

JOHANNESBURG, Standard Bank 
Bldgs., Commissioner and Har- 
rison Sts. 

PORT ELIZABETH, 45-46 Mutual 
Arcade, Main St. | 


CANADA 
Cees Alberta, 705 Second St., 
t 


est. 
EDMONTON, Alberta, Jasper Ave. E 
HALIFAX, N. 8S., George and Hol- 
lis Sts. 
HAMILTON, Ont., 11 Hughson St., 
South. 


LETHBRIDGE, Alberta, Sherlock 
Block, 306 Seventh St., South. 
LONDON, Ont., 332-4 Clarence St. 
MONTREAL, Que., St. Sacrament St. 
MOOSE JAW, Sask., 34 River St., 

West. 
OTTAWA, Ont., 
Sparks St. 
QULBEC, Que., 126 St. Peter St. 
REGINA, Sask., 2125 Eleventh Ave. 
ST. JOHN, N. B., 65 Prince Will- 
iam St. 
SASKATOON, Sask., 116 Third 
Ave., South. 
TORONTO, Ont., 70 Bay St. 
VANCOUVER, B. C., 543 Hastings 


Booth Building, 





Street, West. 
VICTORIA, B. C., Pemberton Bidg. 
WINNIPEG, Man., 138 Portage 
Ave., East. 
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guages per year. 





may be obtained. 


DUN’S INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 


is also published monthly in SPANISH, making twenty-four issues in the two lan- 


The attention of every reader of the paper is particularly directed to the 
BUYER’S GUIDE on pages 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13 and 14 and to the ALPHABET- 
ICAL INDEX of Advertisers on pages 15 and 16. At the present time buyers in 
every part of the world are no doubt interested in establishing new connections for 
the purchase of lines cut off by the European war and it is recommended that this 
Buyer’s Guide be retained for reference as it contains a classified list of several hun- 
dred articles, together with the names of manufacturers or exporters from whom they 


Correspondence regarding any topic of international trade interest is invited from 
readers of the Review and contributions on such subjects, if available for publication, 








will be paid for at space rates. Photographs of commercial scenes will be purchased, 
if suitable for reproduction. Manuscripts and photographs not used will be returned 
promptly if postage is sent for that purpose. 
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A German city, as seen from a Zeppelin Copyright Brown Bros., N. Y. 
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> NBITHER SNOW NOR RAIN NOR HEAT NOR GLOOM OF NIGHT STAY THESE COURIERS FROM THE SWIFT COMPLETION OF THEIR APPOINTED 
= ROUNDS is the stately inscription on the facade of the new General Post Office of New York City 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PARCEL POST 


An Opportunity for Dealers Abroad to Establish or Extend their 
Commercial Relations with American Merchants and Manufacturers 
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HEN the United States established its parcel post Honduras, Ecuador, Jamaica and the Leeward Islands. A 
service, about two years ago, it was believed that at convention with the French colony of French Guiana went 
first possibly 300,000,000 parcels would be handled annually. into effect November 1. 1914. Negotiations are in progress 
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Rf Recent calculations made by the Post Office Department for conventions with Cuba, Argentina, China, Gibraltar, 
rat . . 

R show that the growth of the Portugal, Russia, Spain and 
“A * “ y M _ "wr ~ LAT AT > nT Nhe | |e - © . 

x service has far exceeded all SIR ROWLAND a FOUNDED THE PENNY POST MDCCCXXXIX; Switzerland, and the French 
ra4 HEINRICH VON STEPHAN UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 
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expectations, and that at colonies of the Society Islands 









e ; MDCCCLXXIV—The history of letter carrying is told ; : 

5 present parcels are being by such inscriptions on the edifice and St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
5 transmitted through the mails with prospects of favorable 
5 at the rate of about 800,000,- results. 
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The war in Europe caused 
some disarrangements in the 
trans-Atlantic service, but, 
notwithstanding the disturbed 
conditions, mails have been so 
routed as not to require tran- 
sit through any country at 
war with the country for 
which the mails are destined. 
Parcel post service between 
the United States and Ger- 
many and Austria, which was 
interrupted for some time 
after the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, was resumed toward the 
close of the month of Novem- 
ber. 

The low rates of the foreign 
parcel post mails between the 
United States and the various 
countries of the world afford 
an opportunity for dealers to 
obtain from American ‘mer- 
chants and manufacturers 
small trial orders that may be 
selected from a very large 


000 a year. 

A large and rapidly in- 
creasing proportion of this 
great volume of business con- 
sists of small packages of 
merchandise from merchants 
and manufacturers in the 
United States to present and 
prospective customers abroad. 
The development and enlarge- 
ment of commercial relations 
between the United States 
and foreign countries have 
been greatly facilitated by re- 
cent extensions and improve- 
ments in the parcel post ser- 
vice with various nations. A 
parcel post service with 
Greece was inaugurated May 
9, 1944, and a convention was 
concluded with the Republic 
of Liberia, effective July 1, 
1914. Desirable modifications 
were made in the parcel post 
conventions with the Ba- 
hamas, Barbados, British 
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Small parcel post shipments are distributed by carriers afoot; 
wagons are used for heavier packages 


they prove satisfactory and meet the requirements of his 
market, an order for a large quantity can be placed by 
letter or cable. Both the manufacturer in the United 
States and the merchant thousands of miles away, can, 
under these circumstances, proceed with the utmost cer- 
tainty, for each knows that the merchandise is exactly what 
is desired. 

The foreign dealer is of course fully conversant with the 
postal regulations of his own country. In order that he 
may be informed as to the United States rules governing 
foreign parcel post mails, the following extracts from the 
official general regulations regarding postage and registra- 
tion will be of interest. They refer exclusively to the parcel 
post service from the United States to foreign countries. 
They show clearly what can and what cannot be mailed in 
this way: 

ADMISSIBLE AND PROHIBITED ARTICLES, ENCLOSURES, ETc. 

Any article admissible to the domestic mails of the United States 
may be sent in unsealed packages by parcel post to countries named 
below, unless specificaily prohibited by the country of destination 
(see list of countries), and except the following, which are pro- 
hibited from transmission to all countries: Articles which violate 
the copyright or patent laws of the country of destination ; poisons ; 
explosives or inflammable substances ; fatty substances; liquids and 
substances which easily liquefy (except to Great Britain, Germany, 
Brazil and Austria); confections (first preserved with sugar—not 
hard candy) and paste (except to Great Britain, Austria and 
France) ; live or dead animals, except live bees, and dead insects 


A large room in the General Post Office, New York City, to which parcel post packages are brought by automatic conveyors, sorted, 
sacked and made ready for outgoing mails 


class of merchandise and thus to become better ac- 
quainted with the excellence of Amreican products through 
personal inspection and by the test of sale. This method 
of utilizing the parcel post service is not yet as fully 
appreciated or taken advantage of as it should be. There 
are many lines of American goods, samples of which would 
be within the weight limit, that can be forwarded to dealers 
abroad in this way. There are many other lines, such as 
wearing apparel, light hardware, cutlery, etc., that can be 
shipped in fair-sized lots at regular and frequent intervals 
by parcel post until a trade is established that will warrant 
larger orders. 

The advantage of opening business negotiations by means 
of the parcel post is obvious. For example, a merchant in 
Australia, or Brazil, or the Far East, sees in this publica- 
tion advertisements of articles that interest him. He 
writes for catalogues and price lists. When these are 
received he peruses them and selects whatever seems likely 
to be suitable to his trade. He places his trial orders, and 
receives the merchandise by the next mail. He does 
not have to wait for the sailing of a freight steamer. On 
the arrival of the goods he examines them carefully. If 


A busy corner in the city delivery section of the parcel post 
division, New York City General Post Office 
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and reptiles when thoroughly dried; fruits and vegetables which 
easily decompose, and substances which exhale a bad odor; lottery 
tickets, lottery advertisements, or lottery circulars; all obscene or 
immoral articles ; articles which might in any way damage or destroy 
the mails or injure the persons handling them. 

The presence, in an unsealed parcel, of sealed receptacles contain- 
ing mailable articles which cannot be safely transmitted in the 
unsealed receptacles, will not render the parcel unmailable, provided 
the contents of the sealed receptacles are plainly visible, or are 
unmistakably indicated by the method of packing or by a precise 
statement on the covers. But such sealed receptacles will not be 
admitted to the parcel post unless enclosed in an outside cover open 
to inspection. Any article absolutely prohibited admission to the 
regular mails for any country is also inadmissible to parcel post 
mails for that country; but no article is excluded from parcel post 
mails solely because it is dutiable in the country of destination. 

A letter or communication of the nature of personal correspondence 
must not accompany, be written on or enclosed with any parcel. If 
such be found, the letter will be placed in the mails if separable, 
and if the communication be inseparably attached, the whole parcel 
will be rejected. If, however, any such parcel should inadvertently 
be forwarded the country of destination will collect upon the letter 
or letters double postage prescribed by the Universal Postal Con- 
vention. An open bill or invoice may be enclosed in a parcel. 

No parcel may contain packages addressed to persons other than 
the person named in the outside address of the parcel itself. 


POSTAGE, SIZE, WEIGHT AND VALUE 


I . ck n seep este cakes eses 12c. a pound or fraction thereof 
GE BINS og b's & 0066-0606 RO OREO ER ORES ROR: 3 feet 6 inches 
Greatest Length and Girth Combined...............0e5ecees 6 feet 
Limit of Weight, except Me@icd......ccccccccccccccecs 11 pounds 
We GEE TG sc 2 cc tedden sss Chbaced ba tecweee not limited 
eS, WORK vie 6.8.0 0k 0 66a ee heehee ebtkeae ene 10c. 








Filling “cars” for the pneumatic tubes that run to all parte of New 
York City und greatly expedite the transportation of the mails 





Millions of parcels are handled annually by the New York Post Ofice. 


The illustration shows the filling of the mati bage prepara- 


tory to starting them on their long journeys by sea and land 


Three miles in fifteen seconds is the speed of mail matter in the 
pneumatic tubes between the General Post Ofice and ite branches 








POSTAGE 


The postage must, in all cases, be prepaid by means of postage 
stamps which must be affixed to the parcel. The postage rate is 
12c. for each pound or fraction ef a pound. Consequently, if a 
parcel weighs even %4 of an ounce over a pound, another full rate 
must be prepaid, or the parcel will not be despatched from the 
United States. 


RETURN RECEIPT FOR ORDINARY PARCELS 


The sender of an ordinary (unregistered) parcel addressed to 
Jamaica, Barbados, the Bahamas, British Honduras, Dutch West 
Indies and Dutch Guiana may obtain a “Return Receipt’ for the 
parcel by prepaying, by means of postage stamps, a fee of 5c. in 
addition to the ordinary postage. In such cases the words “Return 
Receipt Demanded” must be plainly written on the cover of the 


arcel. 
P Customs DUTIES 


Customs duties on parcels for or from foreign countries cannot 
be prepaid by the senders; they will be collected from addressees 
when the parcels are delivered. 


POSTAGE CHARGES ON DELIVERY 


A postage charge of 5c. is collected upon the delivery to the ad- 
dressee, either at the post office or at his residence, of each parcel 
from Australia, Austria, Bahamas, Barbados, Belgium, Bermuda, 
Bolivia, Brazil, British Guiana, British Honduras, Chile, Denmark, 
Dutch West Indies, Dutch Guiana, Ecuador, France, French Guiana, 
French West Indies, Germany, Great Britain and Ireland, Guate- 
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mala, Haiti, Honduras (Republic of), Hong Kong, Hungary, Italy, 
Jamaica, Japan, Leeward Islands, Mexico, Netherlands, Newfound- 
land, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Peru, Sweden, Trinidad, 
Uruguay, Venezuela or the Windward Islands. Parcels from other 
places are subjected on delivery to a charge of 1c. for each 4 ounces 
or fraction of 4 ounces; except that the minimum charge on any 
parcel is 5c., and that the maximum charge on a parcel from the 
Danish West Indies is 10c. 


MEASURING AND WEIGHING 

A parcel must not exceed the dimensions, weight and value allowed 
for the country to which it is addressed. A parcel not over 3 feet 
6 inches in length may measure as much as 2 feet 6 inches in girth, 
or round its thickest part. A shorter parcel may be thicker; thus, 
if it measures no more than 3 feet in length, it may measure as 
much as 3 feet in girth, or round its thickest part. In the case of 
parcels for Colombia and Mexico the length cannot exceed 2 feet, 
no matter how small they may be in girth; and the girth cannot 
exceed 4 feet, no matter how short the parcel may be. 

The most convenient mode of measuring is by means of a, tape 
line 6 feet long. So much of the tape as is not used in measuring the 
length is the measure of the maximum girth permissible. 


REGISTRATION 
The. sender of a. parcel addressed to any of the countries named 
below, except Great Britain and Ireland, France, French Guiana, 





countries should be cautioned to insist upon their parcels for the 
United States being sent in the regular parcel post mails. 


Articles may be sent by parcel post between the United 
States and the following countries: 

Africa, Australia (including Tasmania), Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, Bolivia, Brazil, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Danish West Indies (St. Croix, St. John and 
St. Thomas), Denmark (including Faroe Islands and Ice- 
Jand), Dominican Republic, Dutch Guiana, Dutch West 
Indies, Ecuador, France (excluding Algeria and Corsica 
and the zone of war), French Guiana, French West Indies, 
Germany (including Cameroon, Toga, German East Africa, 
German Samoa and German Southwest Africa), Great 
Britain (including Ireland), Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras (British), Honduras (Republic of), Hong Kong 
(including Kowloon), Italy (including San Marino, Ery- 
threa and Benadir), Bengazi and Tripoli in Tripoli—Bar- 
bary, Jamaica (including Cayman Islands), Japan (in- 
cluding Formosa, Karafuto and Korea), Leeward Islands, 





Another view of the New York City General Post Ofjice. 
of the progress of postal transportation : 
—A.D. XIV, 


French West Indies, Greece, Netherlands, Curacao, Barbados, Dutch 
Guiana and Uruguay, may have the same registered by paying a 
registration fee of 10c., and if requested will receive the “Return 
Receipt” without special charge therefor ; but the Post Office Depart- 
ment will in no case be responsible for the loss or damage of any 
parcel. Parcel post packages to foreign countries (including Mexico 
and Panama) cannot be insured. 


SEMI-OFFICIAL PARCEL Post 

Most of the countries of Europe have an arrangement with 
international express companies, under which parcels regularly 
mailed in those countries are withdrawn from the mails and handed 
to said companies to be brought to this country and by them 
delivered to addressees without the intervention of the United 
States postal service. Such arrangements are known as the semi- 
official parcel post, and packages so conveyed and delivered are 
somewhat delayed and at times give rise to additional charges to 
which regular parcel post packages are not subjected. 

In order to avoid said delays and charges senders in foreign 





Above the arched window at the.left is.carved another bit of the history 
CYRUS—B.C. DIX——-ESTABLISHED MOUNTED POSTAL COURIERS ;—AUGUSTUS—B.C, LXIII 
POSTAL COURIERS AND STATIONS 


Liberia, Manchuria, Mexico, Netherlands, Newfoundland’ 
(including Labrador), New Zealand: (including -Cook and 
Fanning Islands), Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Peru, 
Sweden, Trinidad, Turks Island (including Caicos Islands), 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Windward Islands. 

The latest report of the Postmaster General of’ the 
United States, issued this last December, speaking of the 
parcel post service as a whole, states that careful investiga- 
tion has shown that loss by damage to parcels has been 
reduced to seven one-hundredths of one per cent. on C.O.D. 
and insured parcels, respectively. From. actual count it 
has been found that the damage loss to ordinary parcels 
while in the mails is only one-tenth of one per cent. of the: 
entire number handled. Damage loss is due to mente 
packing rather than to the method of handling. 
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ELECTRICITY IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


The Tremendous Expansion of the Fields of Employment for the 
Electric Current that has been Brought About by its Decreasing Cost 


LECTRICITY is one of the necessaries of life that has 
steadily decreased in price. In the United States, in 
the last seven years, it is calculated that the average cost 
of electricity for light, power and heat has gone down 17 per 
cent. At the same time its scope of usefulness has broad- 
ened amazingly. It is estimated that more than 1,500 
separate employments have been found for the electric 
current since 1882, when it was first used in New York City 
for lighting purposes. 

In no other country, prebably, has the devolpment of the 
electrical arts been more rapid, or on a vaster scale, than 
in the United States. New fields for the use of electricity 
are continually being explored and conquered and old ones 
expanded. Rivers, 
hitherto unharnessed, 
are having their 
power transformed in- 
to torrents of elec- 
tricity ; new trunk and 
distributing lines for 
light and power are 
developing American 
industries even faster 
than the extension of 
railroads. Fresh 
economies in produc- 
tion and distribution 
are being effected. 
About 25 per cent. of 
all the industrial pow- 
er utilized in the 
United States to-day 
is electrical, and it is 
calculated that before 
many years this pro- 
portion will rise to 85 
per cent. 

Some idea of the 
electrical progress of 
America may be gain- 
ed from two items 
from the statistics 
published recently by 
the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census. In 
the ten years ending 
in 1913 the number of 
incandescent lamps in 
use increased 320 per 
cent., and the horse- 
power rating of sta- 
tionary motors served 
with electricity was 
augmented 843 per 
cent. The manufac- 
ture of electrical ma- 
chinery, apparatus and supplies, according to the National 
Electric Light Association, is increasing at an average rate 
of 20 per cent. per annum. There are 45,000 miles of 
electric railways in the United States, twice as many as in 
1902. They represent an investment of more than five and 
a half billion dollars. 

The use of electricity in offices and homes and on farms 
is expanding rapidly and in ways undreamed of a few years 
ago. On farms, for example, experiments are being car- 
ried on in several places to discover the effect of electricity 
and artificial illumination on the growth of vegetables. It 
has been proved that the electrical stimulation of radishes, 
lettuce, beets, cabbage, cucumbers, turnips, muskmelons 


lighted. by electricity. 
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Courtesy The New York Edison Company 


The new Municipal Building as it appears at night when many of its offices are 
The lower portion was especially illuminated for the 
Tercentenary celebration 


and watermelons makes them reach maturity at least two 
weeks earlier than under ordinary conditions. 

Such researches as these, however, are interesting sim- 
ply because they show some of the possibilities of the broad- 
ening use of the electric current. How electricity is being 
employed every day in doing small tasks at small cost in 
the homes and working places of millions of persons is even 
more profitable to know. Take what can be accomplished, 
for example, with a cent’s worth of electricity. 

In many cities of the United States electricity for light- 
ing and heat is being retailed through “prepay meters,” 
which, for every 25c. piece that is dropped into them, 
measure out a corresponding supply of current. Generally 
speaking, 25c. worth 
of electricity will do 
25 hours work. The 
amount of current 
consumed varies, of 
course, with the 
nature of its use. 

The average price 
of electricity for do- 
mestic use, in the 
United States, is 10c. 
per kilowatt hour, 
which is the _ rate 
charged small! con- 
sumers in New York 
City. At this cost-a 
family of five, in 
which there are one or 
two children, can en- 
joy many comforts at 
surprisingly little cost. 
Electricity will heat 
the milk for the baby 
in three minutes at an 
expenditure of one- 
tenth of a cent. A 
similar expenditure of 
time and money heats 
the shaving water for 
the man of the house. 
With an electric per- 
colator the morning 
coffee is prepared for 
less than a cent; mak- 
ing toast for the’ en- 
tire family represents 
about the same outlay, 
and the boiling of the: 
breakfast eggs: even: 
less. 

It has been calcu- 
lated that the entire 
cost of.electricity for 
cooking the meals for such a family need not exceed 4c. a 
day, provided, of course, that too much roasting and baking’ 
is not done. Preparing afternoon tea, for instance, should 
not take more than a cent’s worth of electricity, and a 
chafing dish supper consumes about 2c. worth of current, 
unless an unusually large number of things are served. It 
costs lc. to cream 18 oysters in an electric chafing dish. 
An electric range with two discs and an oven will cook the 
following with 2c. worth of electricity: 3 lean lamb chops, 
3 small onions, 3 medium-sized potatoes,.1 cup:of green 
peas, 6 large mushrooms, 1 cup of stewed tomatoes and.1 
cup of soup stock.. 

In the laundry department.of the household electricity 
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Making toast by electricity The electric chafing dish 


Adding 11,245 numerals with a cent’s worth of electricity 
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An electric melter and seater used by express companies 


The electric vacuum horse-groomer displacing the currycomb 




















is also an efficient servant. With an electrically operated 
washing machine the week’s wash of a family of five can be 
done for about 15c., and it can be ironed for 20c. with an 
electric iron. 

The list of the domestic uses for electricity is so long that 
only a few can be mentioned here. These will suggest 
many others. In fact, there are few household tasks that 
cannot be done cheaper and more easily with the electric 
current and the devices adapted for its employment than in 
any other way. 7 

A cent’s worth of electricity will broil a small chicken, 
fish, game bird, two lamb chops or a beefsteak an inch thick. 
Roasting by electricity costs an average of lc. for every 
15 minutes. In an ordinary oven the housewife calculates 
from 12 to 15 minutes for every pound of weight of the 
roast meat. It takes 20 minutes to bake a tin of biscuits— 
or about 1 1-3c. 

One of the advantages of cooking by electricity is that 
the heat is concentrated exactly on the spot where it is most 
needed, and comparatively little of it is wasted by passing 
into the air outside the apparatus. Its economy as well as 
its convenience are obvious. The heat can be turned on or 
off instantly. It has none of the common dangers of 
ordinary fuels, for it cannot blaze up suddenly. 

An electric stove with a four-inch disc can be kept hot for 
15 minutes and a seven-inch frying pan for ten minutes 
with a cent’s worth of current. A twelve-inch electric fan 
can be run a little more than two hours at full speed at the 
same cost. A luminous.electric radiator will heat a fair- 
sized room a quarter of an hour for a cent, and a sewing 
machine motor can be run for three hours at a similar ex- 
pense. The same outlay will bring two quarts of water to 
a boil and keep it boiling for several minutes. 

Another distinct advantage of electric apparatus in the 
household is that it is portable and can be moved anywhere 
—from one.room to another. It can be placed on the floor 
or on a table or a shelf, wherever it will be the most con- 
venient. No smoke or flame soils the utensils, and the heat 
can be regulated even more accurately than gas. There 
are no bad odors or fumes. No wind can blow out the 
electric fire, and windows may be left open without danger. 

An electric hair dryer, vibrator, heater and curling iron 
make a lady’s boudoir a corner of a magician’s palace at an 
expense of a little more than a cent a day. An electric 
curling iron alone can be heated once a day for two weeks 
for a cent. 

A cent’s worth of current will run a dentist’s engine 
steadily for an hour and a half, with all its drills and burrs 
and grinders. Used in another way, a cent’s worth of elec- 
tricity will raise 250 gallons of water 100 feet. Applied 
to a garden this amount of water would suffice to irrigate 
a quarter of an acre of ground. Applied to refrigerating 
purposes a cent’s worth of electricity will keep a space as 
large as a big ice box cold for one hour. 

The use of electrical appliances in hotels is increasing 
rapidly, not only in cities, but in summer resorts where 
coal or other fuel is high in price, owing to difficulties of 
transportation. In such places in the mountains the cur- 
rent usually is secured from a waterpower plant, often 
many miles away. There is a summer resort hotel in the 
Rocky Mountains, in the State of Colorado, that is typical 
of those that use electricity for all purposes—cooking, heat- 
ing, lighting, laundry, etc. The baking oven in this hotel 
turns out 100 one-pound loaves of bread in three-quarters 
of an hour at a cost of one-tenth of a cent a loaf. In 
actual practice 35 pounds of beef have been roasted in three 
hours at a total cost of 30c. 

In Switzerland there is a town—a noted health resort, 
high up in the Alps—that is heated by electricity. This 
came about owing to the large numbers of visitors who 
were attracted by the exceptionally pure air. As the 
transient population of the place increased, the volume of 
wood and coal smoke grew proportionately and threatened 
to destroy the principal cause of its popularity among 
health seekers. Thereupon the town authorities decided 
to forbid the use of coal or other fuel that would throw off 
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impurities, and a large hydro-electric plant was established. 
It is said that the current is supplied the inhabitants at 
cost—four-fifths of a cent per kilowatt hour, which is an 
exceptionally low rate and is due to the cheapness with 
which electricity is produced owing to the proximity of the 
mountain torrent that was harnessed for that purpose. 

Because of the great extension of electric transmission 
lines in many parts of the United States the use of the 
current on farms and in rural communities is increasing 
rapidly. Wherever electricity is available, even at the 
relatively high city rate of 10c. per kilowatt hour, it has 
been found that electric power is cheaper than human 
ljabor. On farms the current is put to many uses. 

In large dairies the cows are milked by an electric 
appliance at about one-half the cost of hand labor. One 
attendant, watching a number of cows that are being 


milked simultaneously, turns off each branch current when . 


the time comes, picks up the filled pail—which is closed 
against dust and dirt—and pours its contents into the milk 
can. 

Plowing by electricity is becoming more and more com- 
mon. It has been calculated that by the old method of 
turning the soil, where a plow, a man and a team of horses 
are employed, its takes ten horsepower hours to plow one 
acre. At the average cost of such labor in the United 
States the total expense comes to $8.80. By using the 
electric current instead of horses this outlay is cut to less 
than half—$4, or four-fifths of a cent for every square rod. 

In many instances, on a large farm, where a stream 
having sufficient flow and fall is available, farmers have 
dammed the water and established small electric generat- 
ing plants for their own use. Wires take the current to 
every part of the farm where it is to be employed. Portable 
motors, which can be put on a wagon and carried anywhere, 
are used. The farmer takes his ease. He turns on the 
current and watches while the hay chopper, the corn- 
sheller, the cream separator, or whatever other form his 
electric servant takes, does the work. 

These farm plants that develop from 15 to 50 horsepower 
are constructed on the same plan—but on a much smaller 
scale—as the large installations. There is a dam from 
which a canal and forebay lead downstream to the power- 
house where a vertical shaft and turbine wheel are 
installed. The water wheel is connected by a belt with the 
generator and the other apparatus. 

The cost of such an installation varies according to the 
physical difficulties to be overcome and the amount of 
current to be generated. A 50-horsepower plant should 
not cost more than $1,500. If conditions are particularly 
favorable, the expense may be much less. 

In the office electricity is now put to various labor-saving 
uses. New devices for its employment are being devised 
continually. The electric current is used to operate calcu- 
lating machines, to melt sealing wax in the offices of express 
companies, jewelers, etc.; to cut open envelopes where there 
is a large volume of mail, to stamp and seal outgoing 
correspondence, and in many other ways where hand labor 
can be replaced by automatic machines. In the large post- 
offices in the United States the postmarking of letters and 
cancellation of stamps is done by electrical apparatus. 

The building of great hydro-electric power plants is pro- 
ceeding at a tremendous rate, not only in the United States, 
but elsewhere in the world. It is not long ago that the 
power plant at Niagara Falls was the largest, but this has 
been surpassed by some other installations that have been 
completed within the last two or three years or are still 
under construction. At present the largest electric power 
plant in operation is one on the Mississippi River, near 
Keokuk, Iowa. Its electrical energy is 340,000 horsepower. 
On the Columbia River, in the State of Washington, a plant 
is being built that will develop 1,000,000 horsepower, and 
another of equal size, that will set to work the rapids of 
the St.. Lawrence River, is being planned. Not long ago 
the Brazilian Government granted a concession for the 
building of a plant on the San Francisco River. It will 
take 15 years to complete and is to develop 1,300,000 h. p. 





An electric vibrator The electric curling iron 





A baby’s crib can be warmed two hours for a cent 


Electricity makes washing and ironing easy 
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A Zeppelin flying over the German fleet. 


The co-operation of aircraft with warships has become of vital importance in naval warfare 








AIRCRAFT IN WAR AND PEACE 


The Importance of Aeronautics in War and the Pos- 





sible Use of Aircraft in Mail and Passenger Service 


| N 1862, during the Yorktown campaign of the Civil War, 
Confederate officers employed a captive balloon to get a 
view of the Federal troops in the neighborhood.. The plan 
proved so successful that it was frequently used thereafter. 
This was the beginning of the military reconnoissance from 
the clouds. To-day aircraft are indispensable in modern 
warfare. The great extension of the battle lines and the 
vast number of men to be moved make a successful cam- 
paign impossible without air scouts. During the present 
war in Europe their services have been invaluable in locat- 
ing the enemy’s forces and giving accurate range to gun- 
ners. Aeroplanes constantly circle about over the country 
looking for hidden troops or masked batteries. When the 
position of these is discovered a thin strip of tin foil is 
dropped from the machine. As it flutters slowly downward 
it gives the exact location to the gunners. 

It is estimated that there are about 5,000 aeroplanes at 
the disposal of the belligerent countries, and they are all 
giving very good accounts of themselves. While reports of 
spectacular happenings, such as the dropping of bombs and 
occasional battles in the air in which the aircraft ram each 
other, attract wide public interest, by far the most valuable 
performances have been in scouting duties. The com- 


A typical French army aeroplane column, a new branch of the service which is indispensable in scouting 


manders on both sides recognize the value of aircraft and 
are lavish in their praise of the airmen. The shifting 
of armies is usually effected at the rate of from ten to twenty 
miles a day. They are reported by the air scouts who fly 
over the battle fronts at a mile-a-minute speed. This makes 
it possible for commanders to be kept posted on every move- 
ment of the enemy as soon as it takes place and gives time 
for the necessary counter-moves. The uniform advance of 
a long, unbroken front, or a quick retreat with small losses 
could not be accomplished without aircraft. Because the 
element of surprise is removed, flanking or turning move- 
ments are rendered much less likely of success, and short, 
decisive battles seldom occur. 

Not only are aircraft invaluable for scouting work on 
land, but their co-operation with the navy has proved very 
advantageous. The following dispatch from Berlin, under 
date of October 1 last, says: “The Kaiser has conferred 
the Iron Cross on the commander and each member of the 
crew of the German naval airship Schuckelang II. This © 
distinction is conferred for services rendered to the Father- 
land by the magnificent aerial reconnoitering that led to 
the destruction of the three British cruisers recently tor- 
pedoed in the North Sea by German submarines.” This 
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The Sikorsky aeroplane of the Russian army which can carry 
sixteen passengers 


dispatch indicates that an airship co-operated with the 
submarines in their successful attack on the cruisers 
Aboukir, Cressy and Hogue. An unique incident in war- 
fare was reported by the captain of a Dutch trawler who 
saw seven German hydro-aeroplanes stop a Swedish 
steamer and escort it to Heligoland, apparently as a 
prisoner. 

The extent and value of the services rendered by air- 
craft co-operating in the naval.and military movements 
are shown by statements recently issued by the official 
press bureau in Great Britain, in which it is stated that 
while the British expeditionary force was being moved 
abroad, seaplanes and airships maintained a steady. patrol 
between the French and English coasts for twelve hours. 
By this means it was impossible for the enemy’s ships to 
approach the Straits of Dover without being seen when 
many miles away. 

Aside from their very effective services as scouts, air- 
ships have made some spectacular and damaging raids into 
the enemy’s country. Early in the war the German avia- 
tors made several attacks on Paris, dropping their bombs 
and escaping in safety. One of the most amazing raids in 
the present war was the attack of British aeroplanes on a 
Diisseldorf airship shed. This involved a flight of over 100 
miles beyond the German lines, and bombs dropped from a 
height of 500 feet are reported to have hit the shed, doing 
considerable damage. 

In man’s peaceful everyday work and play aircraft are 
destined to play an equally important part and to be of 
vast value to civilization. War is by no means the sole 
important field of use for aircraft. 

It is not a matter of common knowledge that the aviation 
speed record is 125 miles an hour, that a continuous flight 


Another view of the Sikorsky machine showing its spacious passen- 
ger cabin 
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An Austrian air scout guiding the advance of a cavalry 
regiment 


of over 24 hours has been accomplished, that a distance 
as great as 1,500 miles has been covered in 24 hours and 
that ten passengers have been carried on a six-hours’ flight. 
There are dirigible balloons that can carry as many as 30 
passengers for 40 hours without a stop, at speeds up to 60 
miles per hour, in cars complete and luxurious in their 
equipment. In the matter of safety, aviation shows a very 
good record. During 1913 there were, roughly, a million 
flights, with not more than a hundred accidents. Of these 
the large majority were due to neglect or carelessness. 

In all problems of transportation speed has been a prime 
factor and especially so in these days of keen competition. 
This is most strikingly true in regard to travel and carrying 
the mails. The possibilities of the aeroplane as a mail car- 
rier are great. When handled by experienced and careful 
aviators there is little danger of accident. The up-to-date 
machines are very reliable, do not need many repairs, and 
the motors are much finer pieces of workmanship than the 
ordinary automobile engine. The initial cost is, of course, 
considerable, but notwithstanding this the aeroplane is 
often found most economical. There are many places where 
the air route is nearly twice as direct as the rail route, and 
there are many places not connected by rail where the air 
route is so much cheaper and more efficient that its ultimate 
adoption seems a certainty. 

In the western part of the United States, especially in 
the gold regions of California and the mining districts of 
Alaska, there are many places with large natural resources 
but wholly inadequate communication with the outside 
world. Mails are transported by sledge, requiring from ten 
days to three weeks. An aeroplane could make the same 
journey in from five to ten hours. 

Aircraft as mail carriers are still more desirable in 


The latest type of German Zeppelin which 
Dreadnaught of the Air 


has been styled the 
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The semi-rigid Italian Forlanini military dirigible with enclosed car 





First Lieutenant Joseph E. Carberry, U. 8. A. aviation officers 
banking a curve 


Captain Lewis HE. Goodier, Jr., U. 8. A., an aviation officer who made 
a climb of 1,000 feet in one minute with a Curtiss Tractor 
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countries like South Africa and South America where im- 
mense pathless wastes separate the important trade cen- 
ters. In Ecuador there are outposts on the rivers Napo and 
Curaray and at Macas that cannot be reached in less than 
12 days. An aeroplane could make the journey in four or 
five hours. There are many trans-Andean transport prob- 
lems for which aircraft offer a solution. 

Similarly, Kilo, in the Belgian Congo, can only be reached 
from Entebbe on Victoria Nyanza by a weary month’s 
march: a hydro-aeroplane would cover the distance in a day. 
The use of aeroplanes for carrying mails has been put to 
test and proven very satisfactory. In the Sahara regular 
aerial mail routes have been established. Two extremes 
of transportation are shown there. The aeroplane travels 
at 75 miles an hour, while the camel makes 20 miles a day. 
In France the aeroplane is in regular service for carrying 
special delivery mail to the ocean liners. 

It is an interesting fact that the Annual Report of the 
Postmaster General of the United States for the last fiscal 
year makes mention of what is believed to be the first aerial 
mail service attempted in the United States since the Post 
Office Department was established. On page 23 of his re- 
port the Postmaster General says: - 

“During the fiscal year 1914 permission was given in 
eight instances authorizing experimental aerial mail ser- 
vice. In view of the importance of developing this class of 
transportation, an item has been included in the 1916 esti- 
mates for $50,000 to provide for an experimental service. 
It is believed that there are sections of the country where, 
because of topographical conditions, this class of service 
might be advantageously employed.” 

In the matter of human transportation—a field for which 
aircraft are equally adapted—the demands and require- 
ments are similar to those of carrying mail. With their 
great capacity for saving time, once people can be assured 
of safety during the trip, it is possible that aircraft will 
revolutionize almost all phases of human transportation. 


A large armored and armed aeroplane, equipped with two 100 h. p. motors, doing duty near Paris 
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WHAT THE NEW FEDERAL RESERVE LAW MEANS 


How the Act Provides a New Channel for Commercial and Financial Expansion 
Abroad and Some of the Ways in which it will Assist Exporters and Importers 


ADICAL and far-reaching changes in the entire bank- 
ing and currency system of the United States were 
made November 16 last, when the new Federal Reserve Act 
went into actual operation through the opening for business 
of the banks which it established. The importance of these 
changes may be better realized when it is stated that they 
are expected to cause a marked expansion of the financial 
and commercial relations of American merchants and man- 
ufacturers with those of every country in the world. A 
brief explanation of the principal features of this new law 
and its bearing upon the export trade of the United States 
therefore is likely to be of interest to importers and dealers 
in other countries. 
Money and credit are the two great factors of inter- 
national trade. This recent act gives greater elasticity to 
both. One of the fundamental changes made by this new 


This plan, which was unique with the United States, it 
never having been adopted by any other nation, enabled the 
country to put out bonds at interest rates lower than any 
other government in the world, often as low as 2 per cent. 
In that respect, and in securing issues of paper currency, 
this system worked successfully for many years, but experi- 
ence proved that its great defect was the inelasticity of the 
currency, the amount of which was fixed by the amount of 
Government bonds deposited by the banks regardless of the 
condition and consequent needs of business. It was this 
weakness that finally brought about the present change. 

The activity of trade is directly reflected by the amount 
of commercial paper in existence. A currency that is 
founded on this principle therefore automatically expands 
and contracts with the expansion and contraction of busi- 
ness. Consequently there is always an adequate volume of 





Photo by Courtesy New York Clearing House 


Representatives of 48 banks and 15 trust companies, composing the New York Clearing House, meet every business day at 9 a. m. to 
exchange the checks and bills they hold against each other. The total transactions last year were more than one hundred billion 
dollars. This photograph was taken at 9.30 a. m., December 9th. 


system is the making of commercial paper legal security 
for the issuance of bank notes. 

Heretofore the paper currency issued by National banks 
has been secured solely by bonds of the United States 
Government, such banks depositing with the United States 
Treasury bonds to the amount of the notes they desired to 
put forth. A bank could buy $100,000 worth of bonds, for 
instance, and get back immediately the amount of its invest- 
ment in the form of bank notes whose value as a circulating 
medium was guaranteed by the Government and was 
secured by the bonds so deposited. As the bonds drew 
interest, which was paid regularly to the banks purchasing 
them, they became a part of the fixed capital of such 
institutions and also were converted into liquid capital in 
the form of bank notes. If a bank failed, the Government 
redeemed the currency it had issued by selling the bonds 
and taking up the bank notes as fast as they were presented. 


the circulating medium. The new system of the United 
States, which authorizes banks to issue notes for general 
circulation on the security of unmatured commercial paper, 
is similar, generally speaking, to that which has been in use 
for years among some of the leading nations of Europe. 

The lack of a discount market in which bills of exchange 
and notes arising out of commercial transactions could be 
readily bought and sold has been a serious handicap to 
American business. Until the new law went into effect 
National banks were prohibited from accepting time drafts 
drawn upon them. While private bankers were not bound 
by this restriction, there was no broad market for this kind 
of paper, such as has existed in London, Paris, Berlin and 
other European financial centers. 

The power of accepting bills of exchange recently given 
National banks in the United States facilitates the estab- 
lishment of an active discount market, and comes at a time 
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when it is especially needed owing to the disorganization 
of international trade by the war in Europe. It creates a 
vast amount of potential credit hitherto unavailable which 
can be used only in financing foreign trade. The new 
legislation referred to reads, in part, as follows: 

“Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange 
drawn upon it and growing out of transactions involving 
the importation or exportation of goods, having not more 
than six months’ sight to run; but no bank shall accept such 
bills to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to 
more than one-half its paid-up capital and surplus. 

“Any Federal Reserve Bank may discount acceptances 
which are based on the importation or exportation of goods, 
and which have a maturity at time of discount of not more 
than three months, and are endorsed by at least one member 
bank.” 

In the United States, hitherto, commercial transactions 
have been financed by notes which could not be realized 
upon until they matured. Very seldom were they redis- 
counted. Therefore, such paper was an asset that could 
not be readily realized upon. Under the new conditions 
this financing is done by bills of exchange which are a quick 
asset of the first class. They are the direct obligations of 
the bank accepting them, like certified cheques, can be 
placed readily in general circulation, and are available for 
discount at any time at a price determined solely by the 
current rate of interest. 

In this respect these acceptances are like those which 
long have been a feature of the London market. It will 
take years, of course, for New York to rival London as a 
discount mart for the settling of international commercial 
transactions, but the new financial machinery now in work- 
ing order is designed to accomplish the same ends as the 
English system. The services performed by the London bill 
of exchange were described as follows by a writer in the 
Economist shortly before the beginning of the war: 

“The bill on London is the currency of the world. It 
represents gold, but it is better than gold and is preferred 
to gold because transferable with greater rapidity, greater 
ease, greater certainty and infinitely less risk of loss. It 
has therefore become the universal world currency, which, 
and which alone, the producer and handler of all nations 
will accept as wholly satisfactory and sufficient. There is 
nothing like it elsewhere. No such function is at present 
performed by a bill on Paris, on Berlin or on New York.” 

Under conditions ordinarily prevailing the amount of 
money employed in the London bill market is estimated at 
two and a quarter billion dollars. It has been calculated 
that the amount of accepted bills of exchange arising out of 
the foreign transactions in the United States which the 
new law permits to be outstanding at any time may aggre- 
gate nearly a billion dollars. This estimate is based on the 
combined capital and surplus of all the National Banks in 
the United States—$1,782,000,000 in round numbers—50 
per cent. of which may be utilized for this purpose. Assum- 
ing that these bills of exchange will be drawn on an average 
of four months’ time, the volume of trade capable of being 
financed in this way alone each year can amount to one 
and one-half times the above figure, or about $2,673,000,000. 

As concrete examples of the manner in which shipments 
from and to the United States may now be financed here 
are two illustrations. A dealer in automobiles in Valpa- 
raiso sends an order to a manufacturer in the United 
States. At the same time the Chilean merchant arranges 
with his local bank to extend him the amount of credit 
necessary for the transaction. This being done the bank in 
Valparaiso notifies its banking correspondent in, say, New 
York City, of the fact. The American manufacturer, as 
soon as he has shipped the cars, draws a draft, with ship- 
ping documents attached, on the New York bank that is 
handling his end of the transaction. This bank, being 
assured of the ultimate payment of the draft by the bank 
in Valparaiso, accepts the draft, pays the shipper the 
agreed amount, and, under the new law, is able to redis- 
count the bill immediately without waiting for reimburse- 
ment from Chile. 


On the other hand, if a merchant in the United States 
desires to purchase some of the commodities of Brazil, it 
may be that the seller in Rio de Janeiro wishes payment 
against documents. The American buyer, on the other 
hand, desires to purchase the merchandise on four months’ 
time. The latter, therefore, arranges with his bank in the 
United States to extend him the necessary credit for that 
time, secured by the documents evidencing the sale and 
delivery, and the bank notifies the other financial institu- 
tion in Brazil. The shipper in Rio draws at, say, three 
months’ sight on his customer in the United States, presents 
the documents to his local bank which takes up the paper at 
once at the current or agreed rate of exchange, and sends it 
to New York for acceptance and payment. The buyer of 
the merchandise receives the goods on their arrival and has 
nearly three months in which to sell them to his customers, 
collect from them and reimburse his bank for its share in 
the transaction. This bank, meanwhile, can rediscount the 
draft either in the open market or with the central bank of 
the Federal Reserve. 

It will be noted that the difference between the old way 
and the new way of handling commercial transactions be- 
tween the United States and other countries lies in the 
authority which has been conferred on the Federal Reserve 
Banks to discount and rediscount these bills of exchange 
and in providing a quick market for them. In other words, 
it makes such transactions as easy of accomplishment 
through New York as through London. This will not elim- 
inate London’s intervention in such matters. It will, how- 
ever, give the foreign and domestic exporter and importer 
two channels of financing instead of one, and in the end 
will be of benefit, for when two agencies offer the same 
service through different routes or channels, one of them is 
likely to be the cheaper, either owing to the geographical 
proximity of the two centers involved, thus saving interest 
charges owing to less time of transit, or owing to the 
fluctuations in the rates of exchange due to balances of 
trade. 





A WATER SUPPLY BADLY NEEDED 


URING the severe droughts which occur from time to 

time in Dutch Guiana, the poorer classes of the inhabi- 
tants of Paramaribo are greatly inconvenienced for the 
want of water for drinking purposes. The city of Para- 
maribo, capital of the colony, stands badly in need of an . 
adequate water system, which could be installed without 
any very serious engineering difficulties. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for United States enterprise. The photograph illus- 








Tank train used to bring a supply of fresh water to Paramaribo, 
from the River Saramacca, 75 miles distant 


trates the method the Government has adopted in supplying 
the people with drinking water. 

Trains leave Paramaribo daily, on which are loaded large 
iron tanks; these tanks are filled up with fresh water from 
the River Saramacca, a distance of about 75 miles from the 
city, and are brought into town and served out to the people 
in buckets as illustrated. 
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THE GROWING AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


Steady Progress in the Expansion of the Fleet of 


Foreign-Built Vessels Admitted to American Registry 


TOR several weeks after the passage of the Act of August 
18th, admitting to American registry foreign-built ves- 
sels engaged in foreign trade—as distinguished from the 
coastwise trade—the number of applications for such regis- 
try was comparatively small. Then, for a month or so, the 
Bureau of Navigation at Washington reported new admis- 
sions to American registry very rapidly, frequently as 
many as 15 or 20 vessels in a single week. This was mainly 
due to the transfer to the American flag of the large fleets 
of steamers owned by a number of large American corpo- 
rations that had previously been operated under various 
foreign flags owing to certain features of the American 
navigation laws that were repealed by the Act of August 
18th. 
Since then the growth of this branch of the American 
merchant marine has proceeded more slowly, but at the 





Placing the American flag on the “Dochra” at Buenos Aires, a vessel 
that has plied between the United States and the River 
Plate for the past eight years 


same time gratifying progress has been made, and the total 
number of vessels admitted to American registry under 
this act now amounts to 102, with an aggregate tonnage of 
365,281 tons. 

An interesting incident in connection with the expansion 
of American merchant marine was the arrival at the port 
of Buenos Aires in the month of October of several mer- 
chant vessels flying the American flag, which had not pre- 
viously been seen there on a merchant ship since 1910. On 
October 10th, the Bantu arrived at Buenos Aires flying the 
United States flag. This was the ninth vessel to receive 
American registry and belongs to the United States Steel 
Products Co. On October 26th, the San Francisco of the 
same line cleared at Buenos Aires for New York with a 
cargo of maize. This ship also was flying the American 
flag at that time, and on October 20th, the steamship 
Dochra of the Barber Line, another vessel under American 
registry, cleared for New York at Buenos Aires. The two 


illustrations accompanying this article were made from 
photographs taken of this vessel while she was in the Ar- 
gentine port. 

A fact of considerable interest both to shippers and to 
consignees, regarding vessels under American registry, is 
the marked reduction in the rate of war risk insurance on 
these vessels as compared with those demanded in the case 
of belligerent and even neutral bottoms other than Ameri- 
can. While the rates vary almost constantly the differen- 
tials may be roughly stated as follows: On belligerent 
vessels, 3 to 7 per cent.; on neutral bottoms other than 
American, 1 to 1% per cent.; on American steamers ex- 
clusively, 4% of 1 per cent., or better. These differentials 
apply only to cargoes shipped through to destination in 
American bottoms, and not to cargoes shipped to Panama 
and then reshipped in foreign bottoms for the West Coast 
of South America, or reshipped at any point for East Coast 
ports. It has been suggested that many buyers abroad, 
particularly in the West Indies and Central and South 
America, might often secure the benefit of this differential 
by specifying in their orders that goods be shipped through 
to destination by American steamers whenever possible. 

At the closing session of the 63d Congress, which opened 
December 8th, President Wilson in his annual message re- 
ferred briefly to the pending shipping bill authorizing the 
United States Government to.acquire and operate a fleet of 
steamers in the foreign trade as “a way of providing the 
means of transportation, which must precede, not tardily 
follow, the development of our trade with our neighbor 
States of America. It may seem a reversal of the natural 
order of things,” the President went on to say, “but it is 
true, that the routes of trade must be actually opened—by 
many ships and regular sailings and moderate charges— 
before streams of merchandise will flow freely and profit- 
ably through them. 

“Hence the pending shipping bill, discussed at the last 
session but as yet passed by neither House. In my judg- 
ment such legislation is imperatively needed and cannot 
wisely be postponed. The Government must open these 
gates of trade, and open them wide; open them before it is 
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The “Dochra” recejved American registry under the act of August 
18th and was one of the first merchant vessels to 
fly the American flag at Buenos Aires since 1910 


altogether profitable to open them or altogether reasonable 
to ask private capital to open them at a venture. 

“It is not a question of the Government monopolizing the 
field. It should take action to make it certain that trans- 
portation at reasonable rates will be promptly provided, 
even where the carriage is not at first profitable; and then, 
when the carriage has become sufficiently profitable to at- 
tract and engage private capital, and engage it in abund- 
ance, the Government ought to withdraw.” 

As this project is still before Congress and is likely to 
be modified in certain of its details, before its passage by 
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both Houses, it is too soon to attempt to describe the fea- 
tures of the President’s plan. The idea of Government 
ownership and operation has been very successfully applied 
to land transportation in many parts of the world, but this 
is believed to be the first proposal ever advanced in the 
direction of Government ownership of a transportation 
system on the high seas. The progress of the enterprise, 
if Congress decides to embark upon it, will therefore be 
watched with the utmost interest throughout the world. 





THREE MONTHS OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


Upwards of a Million Tons of Cargo Transported Through the 
Canal in its First Quarter Year of Operation 


spite of two or three slides which temporarily necessi- 

tated the suspension of traffic through the Panama 
Canal, the record of its first three months of operation was, 
on the whole, a very gratifying one. According to a 
recent issue of the Canal Record, which is the official publi- 
cation of the Panama Canal, the total cargo transported 
through the canal from August 15 to November 15, 
amounted to 1,079,521 tons. The traffic eastbound through 
the canal, or from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and that west- 
bound, or from the Atlantic to the Pacific, are summarized 














below: Eastbound Westbound Total 
Ves- Ves- es- 

Month— sels Cargo sels Cargo sels Cargo 
August ..... 12 57,182 12 49,106 24 106,288 
September 30 186,776 27 135,262 57 322,038 
October ..... 41 252,288 43 168,069 84 420,357 
Nov. 1-15.... 19 124,834 28 106,004 47 230,838 

Tetal .....- 103 621,080 110 458,441 212 1,079,521 


Over 95 per cent. of the traffic may be grouped under the 
four following routes: the trade between the Atlantic and 
Gulf ports of the United States and the Pacific Coast States, 
the trade between the Pacific Coast and Europe, the trade 
between the West Coast of South America and the Atlantic 
Seaboard of the United States and Europe, and the trade 
between the Atlantic Coast of the United States and the 
Far East. The first mentioned route constitutes the coast- 
wise trade and is carried by vessels sailing under the 
American flag and is confined by law to such vessels. The 
Canal Record summarizes the trade over the coastwise and 
the other routes mentioned as follows: 

Eastbound United States coastwise traffic carrying gen- 
eral produce of the Pacific Coast to the Atlantic Seaboard 
resulted in the transit of 42 vessels, carrying 250,888 tons 
of cargo, to which should be added three vessels loaded with 
14,500 tons of lumber, making an aggregate of 45 vessels 
with 265,388 tons. The traffic from the east coast of the 
United States to the Pacific Coast engaged 43 vessels, 
carrying 208,483 tons of general merchandise and manu- 
factures, and seven vessels laden with 34,487 tons of coal, 
an aggregate of 50 vessels, with 240,969 tons. 

The coastwise trade has, accordingly, employed 95 ves- 
sels, transporting 506,357 tons of cargo. This is 44.8 per 
cent. of all transits and 46.9 per cent. of all cargo. 

Traffic to Europe from the west coast of the United States 
has consisted of 19 vessels carrying 136,488 tons of grain, 
and seven vessels carrying 57,600 tons of general produce, 
and one vessel with 7,760 tons of gasoline, a total of 27 
vessels with 201,848 tons. Traffic from Europe to the west 
coast of the United States has employed four vessels, 
carrying 21,102 tons of general merchandise and manu- 
factures. 

The traffic from the west coast of South America to the 
United States and Europe has included 16 vessels carrying 
111,846 tons of nitrates, of which the ultimate destination 
has frequently been determined after the vessels left the 
Canal; one vessel with 6,200 tons of barley, from Valparaiso 
for Falmouth; one vessel with 5,278 tons of general produce, 
from Africa to Liverpool; two vessels with 14,900 tons of 
iron ore from Cruz Grande to Philadelphia, and two vessels 
with 12,220 tons of general produce, from Valparaiso to 
Baltimore. The aggregate of this outward traffic has been 
22 vessels with 150,444 tons of cargo. 


Traffic to the west coast of South America from the 
United States has consisted of one vessel with 6,010 tons of 
coal, from Norfolk to Valparaiso; and seven vessels, with 
40,746 tons of general manufactures, from New York for 
distribution between Callao and Valparaiso, an aggregate 
of eight vessels with 46,756 tons. Traffic to this coast from 
Europe has consisted of three vessels with 11,350 tons of 
coal, and two vessels with 5,532 tons of general manufac- 
tures—all from Great Britain. The traffic to the west coast 
of South America has been 13 vessels, with 63,638 tons. 

The trade from the Atlantic seaboard of the United 
States through the Canal to the Far East has been com- 
prised as follows: To Japan, three vessels with 17,570 tons 
of refined petroleum and petroleum products, and seven 
vessels with 25,258 tons of general cargo and 14,817 tons 
of raw cotton; to China, four vessels with 24,730 tons of 
refined petroleum; to Australia and New Zealand, three 
vessels with 22,498 tons of general merchandise, and two 
vessels with 12,701 tons of refined petroleum. 

The total exportation to the Far East through the Canal 
has amounted to 117,574 tons, carried in 19 vessels. None 
of these vessels have returned to the Canal, and no cargo 
has been shipped through direct from the Far East to the 
United States or to Europe. 

Only five loaded vessels have passed through the Canal 
on routes other than those described above. They have 
been the Capella, carrying 3,400 tons of whale oil from 
Magdalena Bay to Norway; the Kingsway and the Bur- 
combe, carrying, respectively, 4,659 and 4,550 tons of coal 
from Great Britain to Esquimault; the Bankdale, with 
5,943 tons of coal from Norfolk for Guaymas, Mexico; and 
the Wilhelmina, with six tons of general cargo for the 
Government of Nicaragua. The five vessels carried an ag- 
gregate of 18,558 tons of cargo. 

The traffic over the several routes may be summarized 
as follows: 
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Owing to the war many steamship lines that had planned 
to send vessels through the Canal, or were thought likely - 
to do so, have not as yet begun to send vessels by the 
Panama route. At the same time, there is already a con- 
siderable volume of organized traffic by means of vessels 
operated in regular services or lines between important 
trade areas, and new lines are being established from time 
to time. 





NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


NE thousand commercial and industrial organizations 
and nearly twice that number of corporations, firms 
and individuals connected in foreign trade have been invited 
by the National Foreign Trade Council to participate in the 
Second National Foreign Trade Convention, at the Planters’ 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., January 21 and 22. 

The Honorable W. C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, 
will open the convention, which will be devoted to a practical 
and constructive discussion of the problems arising in 
foreign trade. 

In order that generalities may be eliminated, the pro- 
gram will be divided between prepared papers and discus- 
sions by the delegates, both in general sessions and in group 
meetings, devoted to particular subjects. 

Particular attention will be given to the creation of a 
wider opportunity for the smaller manufacturers and mer- 
chants to engage in oversea commerce. 

The March issue of DUN’S INTERNATIONAL REVIEW will 
contain a report of this important convention, together with 
abstracts of some of the principal addresses. 
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The Olympic Mountains as seen looking from the north end of the city across Puget Sound 





SEATTLE, “THE SEAPORT OF SUCCESS” 


Although Still Less than 65 Years Old, Seattle is the Terminus 
of Eight Transcontinental Railroads and 58 Steamship Lines 


Illustrations from Publicity and Industrial Bureau, New Chamber of Commerce, Seattle 


66 HEN once we cross the summit of the Cascades, we 

enter a totally different climate, an air which is 
mild, gentle and moist, but never depressing; a country of 
green mountains, of dazzling snow-tipped peaks, of grass, of 
moss, of fern, which knows neither the barrenness of win- 
ter nor the brownness of summer; a land which has all the 
best and most invigorating qualities of the cradle of our 
Teutonic race, with none of its savagery or extremes. 
From one end to the other it is the home of tall trees and 
tall men, of the apple, the peach, the prune and the pine; 
the land of the green valley and the rushing river. The 
rosy pink of its orchards every spring is equalled only by the 
sunset glow upon its peak of eternal snow.” 

In these picturesque words Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
describes “The Charmed Land” of the Pacific Northwest 
of which Seattle is the principal metropolis. Founded in 
1852 by a little group of hardy pioneers, one of whom is 
still living in the city, Seattle owes its marvellous growth to 
its strategic location as the maritime gateway of one of 
the richest hinterlands in the world. The first settlement 
was named after Chief Seattle, the ruler of the natives 
throughout the adjacent region and a lifelong friend of the 
white settlers. It was located upon the rocky shore of 
Elliott Bay, an arm of Puget Sound, which, in turn, forms 
an extensive landlocked harbor where the largest ships in 
the world can enter at all tides and find perfect safety from 
storms. As the little fishing and lumbering village of the 


. The northern end of the city, showing a part of the business district which extends to the water’s edge 


early days began to develop into the bustling maritime and 
industrial metropolis of to-day, the hillsides on which the 
straggling houses of the first settlement had been built 
were graded in order to provide level streets and suitable 
sites for the many huge buildings that were rapidly erected. 

It was 35 years ago that the influx of population became 
rapid and the place grew from an obscure town, in 1880, to 
a city of 80,671 inhabitants at the census of 1900, or in the 
course of two decades. Ten years later the population was 
237,194, an increase of 194 per cent. The population on 
January 1, 1914, as estimated by the Census Bureau, was 
304,126, and is no doubt considerably larger at present. 

In 1901 the bank deposits of Seattle amounted to $20,237,- 
862, and in 1913 to $81,578,418, the number of banks report- 
ing during the latter year being 30. Bank clearings in 1901 
aggregated $144,694,367, and in 1913, $664,857,448. There 
are few, if any, cities in the United States in which the 
erection of new and modern buildings has proceeded more 
rapidly than at Seattle during the last decade. In 1901 
the value of the building permits officially reported was 
$4,569,728. In 1912 building permits amounted to $9,321,- 
115. In 1909 the amount of permits issued attained the 
exceptionally high value of $19,044,335; in 1910, $17,418,- 
078, and in 1911, $7,491,156—or a total of $43,953,569 for 
the three years. The latest Government manufacturing 
census was taken in 1909 and reported the capital invested 
in Seattle at $46,472,000 and the annual product at $50,- 
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The 42-story L. C. Smith Building, recently completed, with 
Mt. Rainier in the distance 


569,000. The city has 642 miles of graded streets, of which 
203 are paved and 105 planked; 251 miles of street railway 
lines, 402 miles of sewers and 563 miles of water mains. 

It is, however, as a transportation center that Seattle has 
achieved its present importance. The Oregon-Washington 


Railroad & Navigation Company gives direct connection 
with the Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and Oregon Short 
Line, and has one of the finest stations west of Chicago. 
Other railroad lines with terminals at Seattle are the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
Canadian Pacific and the Burlington, while the Grand 
Trunk Pacific connects with the city by its own line of 
steamers. 

The waterfront of Seattle available for industry and com- 
merce aggregates 140 miles along the shore of Elliott Bay 
and the city’s inland lakes. The city is situated on the east 
side of Puget Sound, 125 miles from the Pacific Ocean, and 
is a port of call for a large number of steamship lines plying 
to nearly every port of the commercial world. The comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal has given Seattle direct steam- 
ship communication with the east coast of the United States 
and the Continent of Europe, while for many years it has 
been the American port of a number of the leading steam- 
ship lines operating upon the Pacific Ocean. It is also the 
home port of a very large fleet of coastwise steamers to 
points in Oregon and California. 

Since 1897 Seattle has been the gateway to Alaska and 
the Yukon, the discovery of gold in that region crowding 
the city with thousands of gold seekers from all parts of the 
world. No estimate is possible of the millions in gold that 
were brought back to Seattle in the early years of the 
mining industry, but since the Federal Assay Office was 
opened in 1908 the receipts of gold have amounted to $210,- 
407,068. As the port of shipment for supplies of all kinds 
to this vast and rapidly growing golden empire of the 
North, Seattle naturally contains many manufacturing and 
mercantile houses making a specialty of supplying mining 
and frontier equipment. 

The many maritime activities of the port have led to the 
establishment of several important shipyards, dry docks 
and machine shops at Seattle, where the United States 

+ 


A section of the 50-mile boulevard system of Seattle, which here extends along the shores of Lake Washington, a beautiful sheet of 


water thirty miles long and five miles wide 
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Government has located its largest Navy Yard on the 
Pacific Coast, at Bremerton, just across the sound. 

In common with nearly every other settlement on Puget 
Sound, Seattle’s first industry was a saw mill, and at the 
present time its annual output of shingles far exceeds that 
of any other city in the world. The port is also an import- 
ant shipping center for lumber of all kinds, while many of 
its diversified manufacturing industries are engaged in 
making building material, wooden ware, furniture and other 
finished wood products. Among the most important indus- 
tries centered at Seattle are the Puget Sound fisheries and 
the salmon packing enterprises of Alaska. More than 
$4,000,000 in wages are paid annually by the Puget Sound 
fisheries alone, and the value of the output is approximately 
$15,000,000. 

The port district of Seattle voted in 1912 to expend 
$8,100,000 for the improvement of the port’s facilities. This 
appropriation has been largely expended in constructing 
modern wharves for the lumber, salmon, wheat and fruit 
shipping interests at scattered points along the waterfront. 
In order to still further extend the city’s waterfront, the city 
and county, assisted by the Federal Government, are now 
constructing a waterway connecting Puget Sound with 
Lake Union, a body of fresh water about two miles long 
located in the heart of the city, and Lake Washington, some 
30 miles long by five miles wide, which is situated just 
behind it and forms its eastern boundary. The concrete 
lock to be installed by the Government in this canal will 
cost $2,275,000 and be the second largest in the United 
States. 

On the occasion of the Pacific Exposition no doubt many 
thousands of travelers will desire to extend their journey to 
the northward in order to visit Seattle, or will plan their 
itinerary so as to pass this way either on their outward 
trip or their return. For tourists, the city has almost 
innumerable attractions. Many modern and spacious hotels 
make more than 40,000 rooms available within easy car 


Looking up Cherry Street, one of the principal business streets, 
with many fine modern buildings 
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with 
boulevard at right 


A corner of Volunteer Park Lake Union at the left and 


ride of the railroad station, while splendid boulevards, 
aggregating more than 50 miles in length, give convenient 
access by automobile to the lakes and the sound. Within 
plain sight of the city rises the snow-capped peak of Mount 
Rainier and the Government has spent thousands of dollars 


The famous Totem Pole that stands in the center of Pioneer 
Square 
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Courtesy The Rotarian, Seattle 


Loading lumber along the shores of Puget Sound for erportation to all parts of the world 


in building roads that make all parts of Rainier National 
Park, embracing the whole of the great mountain, easily 
accessible. Only 35 miles from the city are the famous 
falls of the Snoqualmie, 268 feet high, or far higher than 


Helens. In the Cascade 
Range, Glacier Peak at- 
tains a height of 10,436 
feet, while the State has 
many mountains more 
than a mile high. 

The big trees of the 
State of Washington are 
only surpassed by those in 
California in size, while 
the lumber resources of 
the State as a whole are 
almost beyond calculation. 
In other sections there are 
valuable coal deposits, 
while vast areas are suit- 
able for agricultural en- 
terprises of all kinds, and 
particularly for the rais- 
ing of apples and small 
fruits — specialized 
branches of cultivation in 
which large fortunes have 
been made with almost in- 
creditable rapidity. 

With the influx of new 


population which is almost certain to come to this rich 
region as a result of the opening of the Panama Canal, 
many resources now largely latent will no doubt be de- 
veloped systematically and on an extensive scale, while the 
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A part of the Seattle waterfront near 


Niagara. Puget Sound, with its hundreds of picturesque 
bays and inlets, affords unlimited opportunities for enjoy- 
ment to the lover of boating, while the towering mountain 
ranges of the interior of the State of Washington offer 


irresistible attractions to 
the hunter, the fisherman 
and the lover of Nature in 
her grandest and most in- 
spiring aspects. 

To the investor, or the 
intending settler, both the 
city of Seattle and the en- 
tire State of Washington 
offer many and widely 
diversified attractions and 
opportunities. In the west- 
ern part of the State are 
mountains rivalling those 
of Switzerland in scenic 
grandeur. The huge Olym- 
pic range forms a part of 
the picturesque sky-line of 
Seattle itself, while Mt. 
Rainier, 14,526 feet in alti- 
tude, can be seen from 
every corner of the city. 
Other snow-capped peaks 
of never failing interest to 
the tourist are Mt. Baker, 
the “Lone Sentinel of the 
North,” and Mt. St. 
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Courtesy The Rotarian, Seattle 


the heart of the business section of the city 


abundance of water power in all parts of the State will 
greatly promote the development of manufacturing indus- 
tries of all kinds. The commercial expansion of Seattle will 
no doubt keep pace with the growth in population. 





Shingle mills at Ballard, near Seattle, where the annual output is the largest in the world 


Courtesy The Rotarian, Seattle 
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A view from the sea of the port of Pacasmayo, Peru, the gateway to a fertile region on the western slopes of 
the Andes from which are exported much corn, rice, coffee, tobacco, Peruvian bark, sugar and silver ore 





LINKING THE TWO AMERICAS 


Trade Tours to South America are Being Organized 
by Many Business Associations in the United States 


Illustrated by photographs taken during a tour conducted by the Boston Chamber of Commerce 


ANY progressive merchants and manufacturers are 
accustomed to spend a certain amount of time each 
year traveling about and calling upon their principal cus- 
tomers in the cities where they are located. These trips 
are not for the purpose of selling goods. Their object is the 
establishment of the continuance of personal acquaintance 
between the seller and the buyer. They counteract the 
impersonal tendency of modern business. Often “trade 
tours” are organized for the same purpose. A number of 
merchants and manufacturers of a certain city—or their 
representatives—travel by special car or train throughout 
the territory that is tributary in a commercial way to their 
business center. They get acquainted with their trade, its 
requirements and the local resources and demands of each 
community. 

For many years these methods of widening personal 
relations in business were confined, in each case, to the 
people of a single country. In Europe the custom sprang 
up of exchanging trade visits on a considerable scale be- 
tween neighboring countries. The constantly expanding 
commerce of the United States with Mexico, Central and 
South America has made similar efforts necessary, and 
from time to time in the last few years a number of well- 
organized tours of this sort have been made. Some have 
covered the entire South American Continent, while others 
have included only Central America, but each of them has 
resulted in a substantial increase in business that has come 
from better acquaintance. 

Just at present the question of developing closer trade 
relations with South America is occupying the serious 
attention of manufacturers, trade associations and cham- 
bers of commerce all over the United States. Many of 
these organizations have sent committees to look over the 
field, to become acquainted with possible buyers, and to 
get first-hand knowledge of conditions and prospects pre- 
paratory to establishing business on a permanent basis. 


The open-air public market—like this one in Peru—is 
the commercial life of every 
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One of the latest of these projects will set sail from New 
York January 27 and Baltimore January 29, and will cir- 
cumnavigate South America, touching at the principal 
ports. The trade centers of the West Indies will be visited 
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The houses and public edifices of Arequipa, Peru, are of thick-walled 
stone, and there are many such arcades as this 


also. The S. S. Finland, which has been chartered for the 
purpose, will accommodate several hundred passengers and 
has ample space for the many exhibits of all kinds of 
goods made in the United States, which will form a note- 
worthy exposition of manufactures in itself. 


one of the most picturesque and striking features of 
South American community 
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La Paz, the capital of Bolivia, a rich and commercially important city, 12,200 feet above the sea, in the heart of the Andes. 
2.—Entrance to Moliendo, a seaport of Peru from which are exported copper, cobalt and tin ores, borag and alpaca wool. 
8.—Calle Mercedes, a typical retail business street cf Arequipa, Peru, a city which has an active and flourishing 
trade. 4.—A youthful member of the street cleaning department, Arequipa, Peru. 5.—Snowballing 
in June on the Trans-Andine Railroad. 
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1.—The metereological observatory of Harvard University, here shown, on the slope of the volcanic peak, El Misti, was until re- 
cently the loftiest in the world. 2.—A birdseye view of La Paz, Bolivia. 3.—The principal hotel of Moltlendo, Peru. 5.— 
Lake Titicaca, 3,200 square miles in area, 12,500 feet above the sea, the highest navigable lake in the world. 
5.—Plaza del Mercado, Arequipa, with El Misti in the background. 
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1.—Llamas bringing ice from the glaciers of Iltlimani, one of the loftiest mountains of the Bolivian Andes, to La Paz. 2.—Deliver- 
ing milk in a Peruvian town. 3.—A market place in front of the cathedral at La Paz. 4.—Advertising a brand of flour in 
Santiago. 5.—Handcar at Ticlio, nearly 16,000 feet above the sea, Peruvian Central R. R. 6.—-Burros are the most 
im, ortant mediums of transportation in the Andean region. Here they are carrying granite stabs. 
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VERY (new fash- | ion’ represents & 
& the combined & skill and effort 


of thousands of MM persons. Back 
of the designers are many |4@ mills and many 
dextrous craftsmen. In the | making of silk, 
the gold of textiles, an ar- | my of expert 
mm weavers and $s is em- 


P oyed in working out the ues and 

[patterns and giving ade- quate form 

an expression to theideas of the § artists. So 

itis withallotherfabrics,nomat- \ter what 

the material. The laces, embroid-¥ eries and 

garnitures that enhance the beau- \\ ty of the 

gown and of its wearer are the ¥ work of 

master hands. Inthe designing and \ manu- 

facturing of apparel for men and * women 

no other country can offer such a high develop- a | 


ment of great facilities as the United States. 
: , 


Please mention DUN’S REVIEW when writing to Advertisers, and give ADDRESS 1N FULL, including Province and Country. 
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Embroidered net veiling and flesh- 


colored chiffon blouse by Oppen- MY 
ale of heim, Oollins € Co. 
colored chiffon is trimmed with 
black satin buttons; black tulle 
tie; white satin collar 
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THE NEW TREND IN AMERICAN FASHIONS AND FABRICS 


Close Co-operation Between Manufacturers and Designers in the 
United States has Developed Unusually Attractive New Styles 


wd every class of business or industry in the 
United States has one or more well-organized associa- 
tions or societies which meet periodically for the inter- 
change of ideas. They are the modern evolution of the 
ancient trade guilds of Europe. Among the manufacturers 
and wholesalers of women’s apparel there are several im- 
portant bodies of this character, composed chiefly of the 
principal executives of many enterprises, who are con- 
stantly studying the trend of fashions. At their assem- 
blages, after much consideration and discussion, the styles 
for the coming season are outlined and practically settled 
on in a general way. The recent conventions have con- 
cerned themselves with suits and dresses for the coming 
spring and summer. 

The general opinion of these arbiters of fashion, as 
expressed concretely in the advance models that have just 
been put forth, some of which are shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations, appears to be that the coats for early 
spring will follow the present fashionable silhouette. They 
will be in about three-quarter lengths, the shoulder will be 
narrow and there will be a flare at the bottom edge. In 
collars there will be a large variety of novel styles, some 
of them being arranged so as to be worn either high or low. 
Sleeves will be made in the regular arm size, which is 
rather large and easy fitting, as in the autumn and winter 
styles. The normal, as well as the slightly raised waist- 
line, is much in favor, and the low waistline is less in 
evidence. 

According to the manufacturers, coverts will be popular. 
The new shades that range from very light tan to very 
dark olive are particularly attractive. Serges of all kinds 
also are well thought of, and gabardines will play an im- 
portant part in the new styles. Checks in various sizes are 
being shown, but the general tendency seems to be toward 
staple fabrics in this line. For motoring coats in novelty 
worsteds and woolens there are some new shades of gray 
or brown that will not show dust or dirt easily. 

In dress and waist styles the tendency of the fashions 
for the next six months is toward those in vogue in the 
period between 1830 and 1845. In these articles of apparel 
these fashions of a bygone day offer so many attractive 





suggestions and such a wide range to choose from that 
individual ideas will play a strong part. This will give an 
excellent opportunity for American designers, and one on 
which they are already lavishing thtir originality. 

In fabrics for frocks, gowns, costumes and dresses silk 
will still continue to be the fashionable material. The 
manufacturers have made a careful analysis of the fashions, 
and, co-operating with the designers, have selected a wide 
variety of weaves and shades that are likely to add much 
to the beauty and picturesqueness of the spring and summer 
styles. 

The popularity of artificial flowers for corsage and mil- 
linery adornment has had its influence on the patterns of 
silks and has brought about the production of many 
beautiful floral printings which are among the most allur- 
ing of the novelties. Plain taffetas, with stripes on grounds 
in matching colors for combination purposes, will be fash- 
ionable, and glacé taffetas with white warps shot with 
pastel shades are announced as being particularly stylish, 
as they appear to such advantage when associated with fine 
laces. Owing to the fuller effects in skirts, there is a trend 
toward heavier taffetas, as a compromise between the more 
staple chiffons and the stiffer weaves that have not yet 
received complete fashionable approval. 

Poplins and ottomans, especially the weaves in which 
silk and wool are combined, are highly regarded, but in 
these also the light weights have the strongest endorsement 
for dresses. 

Crépes, and especially crépe meteors, will continue as 
popular as ever. Silk voiles, in plain weaves and with 
fancy stripes, will continue to be fashionable. Light 
weight tussahs will supplant the heavier kind that long 
have held a strong position. Soft finished silks, in fact, 
will be high in favor in the new styles. This, of course, is 
due in a great degree to the revival of the circular skirt. 

For wash dresses printed organdies will be especially 
distinguished. As in silks, this has been brought about to a 
great extent by the highly artistic printings that are 
produced by American manufacturers. The same is true 
of the printed voiles and other sheer goods. Practically 


the whole range of printings is covered in the fashions for 
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This dancing frock of ciel bleu plissé chiffon 
with Moyen Age bodice of silver lace; blue 
tulle sleeves trimmed with wreaths of pink 


rosebuds, is offered by Frederick Loeser 
é Co. 


the coming year. 


Bradshaw €& Co. offer this attractive trotteur 
suit of tan covert cloth trimmed with bone 
buttons. Trotteur suits are quite the 
thing for spring wear and covert cloth is 
the favorite material 

















Stripes will be very popular; so will be 
the floral designs, of which there is an infinite variety in 
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Quaint as an old picture is this new lingerie Evening gown of turquoise blue taffeta, 
frock by George C. Heimerdinger € Co. showing new skirt—five yards around 
The hat, by Moorhead & Jardine, is of hem—trimmed with roses from pale pink 
black gelatine braid with red berries. to beet red. The bodice is outlined with 
Parasol by Follmer, Clogg € Co. rhinestones. By J. M. Gidding € Co. 


large, medium and small-spaced effects. Black and white 


will also have an important representation. For tunics for 


This afternoon dress, suitable for evening Note the novel lacing of the front in this 
wear as well, is of rose stenciled chiffon beautiful street costume of dove-gray crepe 
on white ground; border of black stripe. with taupe chenille. The skirt, tunic hem 
Figured silk net blouse with blue taffeta 


and collar are of taupe plush. By Maison 
girdle. By Alice Dandy Bernard 
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POPULAR PRICED WHITE 


























Made in 200 Styles 
$45 to $120 Gold per Doz. 


Our extensive facilities make 
it possible for us to produce 
these creations at a very mod- 
erate price. The sales possibil- 
ities of our line are unlimited. 


Style, Fit and Material are of the 
Highest Claes 


One of Our Various Styles 

No. 1698.—Made of fine mer- 
cerized voile. Waist is hand- 
somely trimmed with fine net. 
Finished around neck with 
shadow lace. A bargain at $3.75 


If you are in the market for 
a line of cotton dresses, it will 
pay you to investigate our line. 


Full particulars given upon 
request. 


Orders accepted through any reliable 
commission house. 














GREENBERG, WEINER & COMPANY 
133-141 W. 21st St., New York, U. S. A. 


















Sefiorita gilk-jpun 
SCARFS, SHAWLS AND MANTILLAS 
ENORITA Silk-Spun is not silk, 


but is more exquisite in weave 
and richer in sheen than any 
silk you have ever seen. It ap- 
peals not only by its superb texture 
and exquisite coloring, but by the 
advanced and attractive nature of its 
styles and models. Silk itself can- 
not give the marvelous colors, the 
ceful draping or the spun-glass 
elicacy of this material. 
SENORITA Silk-Spun After- 
noon and Evening Scarfs in the new- 
est colors, having long knotted and 
fringed ends, and also scarfs of the f 
same material having fancy borders, 
$4.50 to $30 per dozen. 
Beautiful reversible scarfs 18 by 84in., § 
having double close weave with inter- 


changeable colors, with large tassel at 
either end, $24 a dozen. 

New this Season: Beautifully rich- — 
flowered SENORITA Silk-Spun Scarfs 
with long fringes, with designs in natural 
pinks, blues and lavenders interspersed 
with green leaves on a white background; 
scarfs with apple blossom designs, 18 by ¥ 

in., $18 a dozen. Scarfs with either 
rosebuds, poppies, chrysanthemums or 
large rose patterns, 36 by 90 in., $39 a doz. 

SENORITA Silk-Spun square shawls 50 by 50 in., with fringe $15, 
$18 and $24 per dozen respectively, According to quality. 

SENORITA Silk-S#un goods may always be had in black, white, pink 
light blue, heliotrope and coffee. Also in two-tone stripes of white and 
pink, white and blue, white and heliotrope and white and corn. 


All of the above prices are in American gold. Dealers should 
send at once for samples and for our new booklet describing 
these charming goods, which have so quickly attained enormous 
popularity in both continents. The booklet gives complete in- 
formation and prices of hundreds of styles and combinations, 
suitable for all occasions. 


The Ohio Knitting Mills Co., 623 Cherry Street, Toledo, Ohio, U. 8. A. 



































E are the largest manufac- 
turers in the world of 


Millinery Wires 


of every description, Paper, Cot- 
ton, Mercerized and Silk cov- 
ered, also Specialty and artificial 
flower wires. Send for our 
samples and price list. 


WE ARE SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


Atlas BucKram Company 
MAKERS OF 
Buckram, Buckramettes, elastic 
fabrics and all styles of nets suit- 
able for Hat, Hat Frames and 
Jobbing Millinery purposes. We 
carry complete stocks of above. 


HOLYOKE COVERED WIRE CO. 


621 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 


Cable Address: H. T. SMETHURST 
HOLYOKCO Sales Manager 

















ESTABLISHED 1870 


R. KRAUSE & SON 


72-74 Greene St. New York City 
U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
POPULAR-PRICED 


Ribbons 


Silk and Cotton in Plain and 
Moire Effects 


Warp Print Effects in great variety 


Plain Back, Silk face as well as 
Cotton face Velvet Ribbons 


Goods regularly rolled in 10-yard 
pieces, but easily changed 
to suit demand 


Samples cheerfully submitted to 
Jobbing Trade or Large Distributors 
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_ summer wear borders are the thing. They are a real 
novelty, some of the patterns closely approximating those 
engraved by printers of new and expensive silks. 

Laces will be much worn, American mills having been 
) markedly successful in combining with artistic printing 
an open lace weave that will give satisfactory wear. Ameri- 
can manufacturers also have developed crépes in woven 
colors that are said to retain their form after being 
laundered. 

In its section for department managers and their assist- 
ants the Dry Goods Economist has this to say regarding the 
general assortment of white goods fabrics being taken for 
spring and summer: 

“Jobbing houses report that excellent orders have been 
placed for white goods for next spring. Confirmation of 
this report is found in the re-orders placed with leading 
agents of fine yarn mills. 

“Undoubtedly some of the duplicate business received by 
domestic mills is due to the lessened volume of imports this 
year on account of the European war. Certain it is that 
some of the mills in the north of France have not been 
heard from, and that mills elsewhere in that country are 
running short-handed. 

“It is not expected that these conditions will be changed 
during the coming spring season. English and Swiss firms 
are making prompt deliveries, but shipments from other 
countries are irregular. 
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“As to the class of fabrics indicated for a successful sale 
next spring and summer, it may be said that a general as- 
sortment is being taken up. Transparent organdies, both 
plain and ,embroidered, are selling well as novelties both 
in stiff anfl in medium stiff finish. 

“Introduced last year as a high novelty, transparent or- 
gandies gained in favor throughout the season and are 
certain to make a further advance next year. 

“Voiles, however, comprise the bulk of purchases, and 
this is true not only in New York, but in London. Neces- 
sarily, the quality and price ranges are large, and the same 
is true of weaves. 

“Fancy weaves in variety have been developed for wear 
next spring and summer. Neige, or snowflake, effects are 
one form of fine fancy weaving, being expressed in infini- 
tesimal form and in some cases in large effects. 

“Cords, in checks and in stripes, are another form of 
fancy weaving, and the high novelties include knotted yarns 
worked out in a variety of large, medium and small checks, 
group cords and irregular effects. 

“Embroidered voiles are offered in large variety. Swiss 
manufacturers have enlarged the range of patterns for 
next year. In fact, it is generally conceded that voile will 
be the leading fabric in white goods next year. 

“Silk-and-cotton crépes are also recommended as de- 
sirable for next year. Though not new, embroidered 
crépes, especially in colors, are retained.” 


This street dress is made of an ezcellent Evening dress of all silk soft-finish satin; Street and afternoon dress, made of finest 
quality of silk faille, trimmed with Oriental Empire bolero embroidered with gold tinsel quality La Reine silk, in an Empire effect. 
braid and all silk plaid ribbon; collar and over black velvet ribbon; full flare skirt. A Bodice and collar hand-embroidered, trim- 
vestee of fine organdie modification of the style of 1830 med with hand-made ornaments 


Courtesy Ginsberg Bros. . 
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THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S 


Elastic Web Products and Cotton Belting 





REPRESENT THREE GENERATIONS OF ACCUMULATED EXPERIENCE 


WHY NOT BUY THE BEST? 


Cotton Belting Suspenders (or Braces) 


A very important branch of this company’s 


3 One of the most im- business is the making of suspenders. In 
“* portant products of addition to manufacturing and selling ap- 
: the Russell Mfg. Co. proximately 350,000 dozen suspenders a 
is cotton belting in year, it makes elastic webbing for other 
many widths and sguspender manufacturers. sufficient for 


thicknesses up to 44 
inches wide and ten- 
ply thick for both 
power transmission 
and conveying. They 
are water and cli- 
mate proof. Russell 
. cotton belts are used 
all through the 
Michigan lumber re- 
gion, where the tem- 
perature ranges 
from 40 degrees be- 
low zero in winter to 


1,000,000 dozen more. These goods are 
made to meet every taste and fashion 
around the world. The better grades are 
supplied packed in artistic boxes if desired. 


Elastic Webbing 


This company makes elastic webs of every 
variety, including corset webs, braids, 
and many other high grade and unusual 
varieties. These webs can be packed in 
any form to suit customer. For the retail 
trade Russell webbing is wound on reels 
and put in glass front cases. 


100 degrees above in Garter Webbing 


summ e 
Solid Woven Cottontremes of arctic cold 
Machine Belting and tropic heat. Among the many varieties of elastic web- 
bing made by this company is garter 





webbing, which is put up in attractive 
styles of packing to meet the requirements 
of every class of trade. 


Cotton 
Harness 


This company 
makes every kind 
of harness that 


including 
harness 
standing a test of 
5,000 pounds on 
each trace, fancy 
harness in brown, 
white or black; 
halters and head- 
stalls in white, 
brown, blue, _ red, 
and striped web; 
and surcingles in 
every conceivable Cotton Web Bridle, Sur- 
pattern. cingle and Halter 





Agents wanted for Russell products in every part of the world where we are not already represented. 


Founded in 
1830 


Incorporated 
1834 


ADDRESS THE 


FACTORY AT MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U. S. A. 


Russell Manufacturing Company 


58-60 Leonard Street, New York 


Established 
84 Years 


Capital 
$900,000 

















A. M. LOEWENTHAL 


LADIES’ 


& SON 


BLOCKED HATS 


of Straw, Milan, Hemp, Milan Hemp, Satins, Felt, 


Plushes, 


Velvets and all Seasonable 





Materials 


WE ARE CREATORS OF THE LATEST FASHIONED AND GOOD SELLING STYLES 





FULL DETAILS AND PRICES 
GIVEN ON REQUEST 


106-108 W. 32d Street 


New York, U. S Ae 
































Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
43-45 Worth Street, we we New York 











Cotton Goods for Export 


LEADING BRANDS IN 
Brown Sheetings and Drills, Fine Cloths, Shirt- 
ings, Grey Ducks in a large variety 
of widths and weights. 

















Cable Address: ‘‘Gasco,’’ ABC 5th Ed. 








EsrTas.isHep 1894 


C. A. STAFFORD & CO. 


39 Worth Street, New York, U.S. A. 

General Selling Agents of AMERICAN COTTON GOODS, 
including unbleached sheetings and drills, colored chambrays, ging- 
hams, suitings, denims, khakis, etc.; also the following fabrics made 


ESPECIALLY FOR EXPORT-—ask for these brands 








Smet icwin, 


ePements 


JAGANAGN 


MAwUPACTURED 
UIMELO STATES OF arigaite 


Correspondence with leading importers solicited—in any language 


MADRAS ¢ 

















Please mention DUN’S REVIEW when writing to Advertisers, 
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Courtesy Dry Goods Economist 


These trade.marks are the result of a nation-wide movement to distinguish in some unmistakable way all goods manufactured in the United 
States—the plan wiil help both the exporter and the importer in many ways 





NATIONAL TRADE MARK “MADE IN U. S. A.” 


The Country-Wide Movement in the United States 
to Mark all its Goods with Distinguishing Labels 


7 HE manufacturer of goods of quality regards his name 

or trademark as among his chief assets. It is a guaran- 
tee of excellence that is impressed on the public mind in 
many ways. Oftener than not the purchaser looks first at 
the label. That tells him the origin and assures him of the 
genuineness of the merchandise, which are the principal 
things he wishes to know. 

There are thousands of such insignia of merit in the 
United States. Many of them are known individually 
throughout the world. There is now a movement afoot for 
the manufacturers of the United States to adopt a single 
trademark to be placed on every article of merchandise in 
addition to their own. It is proposed to adopt “Made in 
U. S. A.” as a national slogan and thus identify American 
goods in all the markets of the globe. 

The purpose of this is two-fold. One is to distinguish 
in the domestic markets the goods of home manufacture 
from those imported. The present Government regulations 
require that each article of foreign manufacture shall be 
marked with the name of the country where it was made. 
Merchandise of domestic origin bears no distinctive 
information of this sort, other than the name of the 
manufacturer. 

A still more important object, however, that it is desired 
to obtain by the use of a national trademark is to help 
American products to become better known as such in 
foreign markets. To accomplish this a country-wide move- 
ment has been started. 

In the past competition for foreign trade has not been a 
striking feature of the majority of American industries. 
This lack of disposition to seek energetically for foreign 
markets has been due to the opportunities afforded by the 
great extent and rapid development of the United States, 
which has required a constantly increasing supply of 


everything to keep pace with the home demand. Another 
reason has been the banking system, which was not 
especially adapted to foreign commerce. This last condi- 
tion has now been completely changed, and other phases of 
the situation are fast being modified. The coming of the 
great war drew the attention of American manufacturers to 
other countries as it never had been attracted before, to 
opportunities in foreign trade undreamed of before. This 
movement for a national trademark is a feature of the gen- 
eral expansion of business and industry in the United 
States which has been brought about by the necessity of 
furnishing new markets abroad with materials and mer- 
chandise whose European sources of supply had been 
destroyed or disorganized. 

It is obvious that the success of this movement depends 
largely on the good faith of the individual manufacturers 
engaging init. The “Made in U.S. A.” label must be asso- 
ciated with quality products. In this connection it is grati- 
fying to note the high character of the concerns which have 
expressed themselves favorably toward the campaign. That 
a large enough number of the right sort of manufacturers 
to assure the success of the movement is likely to be 
secured seems probable. 

“Made in U. S. A.” is preferred by many instead of 
“Made in America.” The term “America” applies to the 
whole of the Western Hemisphere. It is generally used in 
that sense in Continental Europe, where usually the visitor 
from Brazil, Chile, Argentina or Mexico is described as an 
‘“American.” In South and Central America the United 
States is spoken of as “North America,” while in Canada 
and England it is called “The States.” Under the circum- 
stances, “Made in U. S. A.” seems to be the trademark most 
in favor. 

Certain modifications, however, have been suggested. 


The supplementary suggestion of inserting the name of the city, as shown in the illustrations on this page, is also a good one as it will help 
the city of origin to become better known and makes a good “talking point” for the retailer 
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One is that across the national trademark shall be em- 
blazoned the name of the city from which the product comes. 
In this way the city’s reputation at home and abroad will 
be enhanced. In this connection the Dry Goods Economist 
says: 

“That too usual gauge of a center’s greatness, extent of 
population, will give place to a surer measure, based on the 
greatness of its industries and the reputation of its prod- 
ucts. Abroad, too, the name of the city, linked with that of 
our country as a whole, will become favorably known 
through the merits of its goods. In short, just as Sheffield 
and Solingen are renowned the world over for cutlery; 
Calais, Nottingham and Plauen for laces, St. Gall for em- 
broideries, Vienna for fancy goods, St. Etienne for ribbons 
and Grenoble for gloves, so will many of our own cities win 
universal recognition for the superiority of their wares— 
and profit accordingly.” 


How this suggestion of placing the name of the city 
across the U. S. A. trade-mark has been worked out is 
clearly shown in the four illustrations on page 95. It is 
believed that the U. S. A. mark or label will be welcomed 
by the importers and distributors in almost every country 
in the world inasmuch as American goods are likely to be 
popular with the consumer public not only in neutral mar- 
kets, but in all the warring countries as well—this nation 
being pre-eminently the friend of all the combatants in the 
great war and having ill will toward none. It is hoped that 
the city emblem will also prove helpful to the distributor as 
well as to the manufacturer, particularly in the case of 
products for the production of which certain centers are 
widely known. It may not be generally known abroad that 
in at least a score of American cities manufactures have 


been specialized in certain lines for nearly a hundred 
years. 
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No. 1540, $10.00 each 

Made of excellent quality Silk 
Faille. Semi-empire, bolero-coat 
effect; trimmed with satin and 


GINSBERG BROTHERS 


America’s Leading Manufacturers 
and Creators 


of the Most Up-to-Date Fashions in 


Ladies and Misses’ Gowns and Dresses 


Distinctive in Style, Quality, Workmanship and 
Value 


Prices range in Silk and Novelties 
from $7.50 to $50 per Garment 


Washable Materials 
from $3.75 to $12.50 per Garment 


Made in the latest and most fashionable materials 


Importers should become familiar with our 
lines AT ONCE. Exclusive territories 
Full particulars sent 
upon request. 


GINSBERG BROTHERS 


3-5-7 West 35th Street 
NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 





No. 1536, $9.00 each 


Made of fine quality all silk 
Crepe-De-Chine. Ruffled empire 
effect; very fine organdie collar 





satin combination buttons. Can 
be had in all colors and as- 
sorted combinations. 











trimmed with contrasting vel- 
vet ribbon. Can be had in all 
colors. 
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NO STOCKING 18 PROOF AGAINST SHARP TOE-NAILS, HENCE 
PROPER TRIMMING 18 ESSENTIAL. 











_ ~ 
COPYRIGHTED * » 1910 © CALLAGMAN @ FEOOEN. NEW YORK — 4 ‘ 


(“NINE THIRTY NINE” | 





© 

We export Hosiery to Canada, Mexico, South America, S 
England, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Palestine, Egypt, 
Philippine Islands, Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, etc., etc. 


Silk, Cotton, Lisle and Wool 
| Hosiery for all climates, including 


Silk Hosiery with Wool feet. 


Also manufacturers, under contract, of army gloves used by the 


— REFERENCES — 





THE GUARANTEED HOSE 
TRADE MARK 





(PIN FAIRNESS, YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED WITH THE WEAR OF THIS 
KING, A NEW PAIR WILL BE GIVEN IN EXCHANGE. IF RETURNED. 
PROPERLY LAUNDERED, To THE MANUFACTURERS. 
O'CALLAGHAN @ FEOCOEN. 4265 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY 




















INSTRUCT YOUR LAUNDRESS TO AVOID WASHING SODAS, AND TO USE 
IVORY OR OTHER URE SOAP AND LUKE WARM WATER. 


One of Our Leading Silk Numbers 
{oJ Price $6.00 per dozen. All Colors. 








Chemical National Bank, New York 
Fifth National Bank, New York 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, New York and Leipsic 


O’'CALLAGHAN @ FEDDEN 


Salesrooms: 121-123 East 24th Street, New York City, N. Y., U.S. A. 


United States Government. 
— TERMS — 


F. O. B. New York. Cash 
against Bankers’ Credit or 
oon N. Y. Export Commis- 
sion House. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HOSIERY 
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Please mention DUN’S REVIEW when writing to Advertisers, and give ADDRESS IN FULL, including Province and Oountry. 
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| The WORLD’S MARKET PLACE 


|OR thousands of years mankind has been going to the markets where buyers and sellers could meet 


and exchange commodities on terms of mutual confidence and good will. Starting with little local 
fairs at which the housewives of a few adjoining towns and villages secured the necessities of the 
coming week, and a few itinerant merchants offered various small wares to those who cared to 
buy, these markets expanded until certain large cities became trading centers for a vast variety 
of merchandise and the meeting place for men from many far-off lands. The twentieth century, 
with its many epoch-making inventions, destroyed to a large extent these markets to which buyers came in 
person and substituted a system of exchange whereby the produce of many manufacturers reached the retail 
distributor in his own home town—after being introduced by salesmen, advertisements and in other ways—thus 
enabling him to purchase the requirements of his trade without crossing his doorstep. So perfect had the 
world’s systems of communication and transportation become that the merchant knew that, once his order was 
placed, the goods would in due course be delivered safely at his door. | 

To-day the great war has, for the time being, shattered the vast fabric of international trade relations 
thus laboriously built up by past generations. Buyers can no longer communicate with many concerns that 
formerly furnished certain of their requirements, while others are no longer in position to ship—or even to 
manufacture—the lines they were wont to supply. 

In this situation DuN’s INTERNATIONAL REvIEw believes that it can perform a most useful work in aiding 
such buyers to get in communication with other firms who may be able to supply some of their needs. Several 
pages of this issue, therefore, have been devoted to condensed summaries of all the products of a considerable 
number of representative firms. Similar lists will appear in subsequent issues, and if these pages are laid 
aside and kept they will rorm, it is hoped, a most convenient guide for buyers who are in doubt as to where 
they can now obtain certain specialties or lines that formerly were imported from countries whose export 
trade has been affected by the war. In most cases the lines mentioned are completely described and illus- 
trated in special catalogues issued by the firms mentioned, and the best plan for obtaining full information 
regarding them is to write at once to each firm requesting catalogues on the line desired, together with price 
lists and export terms. 











specialty for the export trade is a filter for household use that 
can be operated by gravity or by the pressure of the water. 
The filtering medium is a natural stone cut to the proper size 
and form. The smallest filters are 2 inches diameter, 5 inches 
high, weigh 12 ounces and have a capacity of 5 gallons per hour. 


Farm Tools in Great Variety 





es riding and gang plows and cultivators in great 

variety; stalk cutters, carts, planters, harrows and potato 
diggers of every kind are made by the South Bend Chilled Plow 
Company, South Bend, Indiana, U. S. A., and are used in agri- 
cultural communities all over the civilized world. By the chill- 0 
ing process used in their manufacture the iron is transformed 
so that its texture is made as close-grained as the finest steel. 
Years of study and experience have been devoted to improving 
the shape of these tools and adapting them to every soil. 





Apparatus for Light, Power and Heat 





HE National Stamping & Electric Works, 406 South Clinton 

Street, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A., are large manufacturers of 
. gasoline and kerosene lighting systems for illuminating resi- 
Things for Carriage and Motor Car Hoods dences, large buildings, docks, railroad yards, etc. They make 
all sorts of appliances for heating and cooking with either gaso- 
line, alcohol or electricity. A complete line of electrical machine 
equipment and fixtures is a part of their product. They manu- 
facture many novelties for home or commercial use—an electric 
envelope sealer is among the latter. 








RANDAL, STONE & CO., Binghamton, N. Y., U. S. A, 
manufacture nearly 300 different articles of carriage trim- 
ming hardware and specialties. Their line includes everything 
connected with the tops of automobiles and other vehicles, such 
as steel bow sockets, top braces, shifting rails, arm rails, canopy 
standards, top props and adjusters, curtain lights in many pat- 
terns, loops, curtain fasteners, anti-rattlers, pole tips, whip 
sockets, and all the small accessories used with them, such as 
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Filing Systems and Office Furniture 
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washers, tacks, thread, buttons, knobs and hooks. 
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Water Filters and Purifiers 








am efficient filter that can be easily and thoroughly cleansed 

is a necessity, especially in tropical countries, where the 
water supply may be contaminated. The American Filter Com- 
pany’s Export Department, 17 Battery Place, New York City, 
U. S. A., supply these water purifiers in many sizes. Their 
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TEEL filing cabinets are a necessity in tropical countries for 
the preservation of correspondence or other valuable papers 
from damage by heat, moisture or insects. The Yawman & 
Erbe Manufacturing Company, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A., are 
large manufacturers of these articles, both in wood and steel; 
of bookcases, card indexes, filing cases, and office systems for 
every purpose, desks, etc., and all the supplies for their use. 
The cabinets and cases are in sections so that additions can be 
made as required. This company has a few exclusive agency 
territories open in foreign countries. A large number of system 
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catalogues and booklets are issued by this firm. They are based 
on 34 years of experience in devising and installing record keep- 
ing systems for thousands of concerns in more than 400 lines of | 
business. Every inquiry embodying specific or general needs 


will meet with a prompt and complete answer. A few of the 
subjects are: Ancient and Modern Letter Copying, Vertical 
Filing Down-to-Date, Saving Money in Buying, Systems for 
the Lawyer, Transfer Cases and Supplies, Efficiency as Applied 


to Little Things, Direct Name Price List, Card Ledger Outfits, 
etc. 


sy, 


Harness, Horse Collars, Saddles and Leather 
Novelties 








N a catalogue of over 700 pages, the size of Dun’s Review, 

Benjamin Young Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A., 
describe and illustrate a most extensive line of harness, and 
harness parts of all kinds, horse collars and sweat pads of every 
description, fly nets, horse blankets, carriage and automobile 
robes and steamer rugs, sleigh bells, saddles in more than a 
hundred styles and riding equipment in great variety, including 
bridles, stirrups, spurs, leather cuffs, etc. In its saddlery de- 
partment the firm make hames, hardware, tools, horse brushes, 
curry combs and a genetfal line of saddlers’ ironmongery; also 
a great variety of carriage trimmings and supplies, together 
with stable and turf requisites of all kinds. Another important 
branch of the business includes whips of every description. The 
firm also can supply harnessmakers’ and shoemakers’ tools and 
shee findings. Other lines include men’s, boys’ and youths’ 
leggings, cotton gloves, mittens and gauntlets, corn huskers, 
dog collars and dog whips, pocketbooks and purses, ladies’ hand- 
bags, razor strops, fancy leather watch chains and fobs, and a 
very extensive line of trunks, bags and suitcases. Owing to the 
great size of this catalogue parties interested in any of these 
lines should specify which particular line they desire to pur- 
chase and indicate the amount of business they expect to be 
able to do. This firm are also in position to furnish military 
equipment, such as cavalry saddles and bridles, escort wagon 


and artillery harness, etc., although these are not listed in the 
catalogue. 
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Cotton Ginning Machinery 





OTTON ginning machinery of all kinds—from the small, 

hand-power apparatus up to complete plant for the largest 
plantations—is made by the Continental Gin Company, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, U. S. A., and illustrated in their catalogue 
“U,” published in English, Spanish and Portuguese, which will 
be sent on request. Besides gins, this company manufactures 
an equally wide range of screw and hydraulic cotton presses, 
elevators, distributor and cleaning feeders, seed blowing sys- 
tems, trampers, linters, gin-saw filers, and boilers and engines. 
This company states that it supplies the larger part of the 
cotton ginning machinery used throughout the world. 
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Gas Mantles, Burners and Supplies 





NCANDESCENT mantles for natural and artificial gas, gaso- 

line, kerosene and liquid gas; inverted gas arc lamps for 
indoor and outdoor lighting, inverted and upright gas burners, 
gas lights, glassware and sundry gas supplies for residence and 
commercial lighting are manufactured in great variety by the 
Block Light Company, Youngstown, Ohio, U. S. A. Their 
mantles are preferred by many dealers on account of the 
patented method used in sewing the bottom of the mantle so 
that it will shape properly after it has been burned. The line 
of goods manufactured by this company is so extensive and 
diversified that a study of their large illustrated catalogue will 
be especially profitable. 
addressing the Block Light Company, Export Department, Wm. 
M. Motley, 68 Broad Street, New York City, U. S. A. 
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Sheet Metal Working Machinery 





| ener enaade for producing economically any article made 
of sheet metal-is made by the E. W. Bliss Company, 24 
John Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A., who issue a catalogue in 
Spanish. Of presses for forming sheet metal they make nearly 
fifty different types. They also manufacture trimming, bead- 
ing, wiring, flanging, thread-rolling and crimping machines; 
double-seaming machines, power shears—squaring, slitting, 
circle and gang—horseshoe machinery, double-edging: machines, 
wire bail formers, wire ring machines, smoothing rolls, formers 
and beaders, solder cutters, soldering cylinders and bar folders; 


automatic can-making machinery, petroleum can machinery, 
dies, etc. 
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Chairs for Theatres and Schools 








OMFORTABLE seats are a necessity in every school and in 

every theatre. Thirty different styles of chairs and seats 
for theatres, and 22 different kinds of school seats and desks 
are made by the E. H. Stafford Manufacturing Company, 218 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A., and are 
illustrated in their special export catalogue E-16. This com- 
pany also makes lodge and bank furniture, church pews and 
upholstered goods. Prices will be quoted delivered to any port 
or at New York City. 
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Corsets for Every Figure 








Y studying the needs of the human figure in the light of the 

changing fashions, and by keeping in close touch with re- 
tail dealers and their requirements, the Jackson Corset Com- 
pany, Jackson, Michigan, U. S. A., have evolved a line which 
they state meets every demand. They have regular models, 
conservative styles and the latest novelties. One of their book- 
lets illustrates and describes twenty new models for the fall 
trade. The service department of this company has a very 
complete system of sales helps for theif dealers, which includes 
moving picture slides. 
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Show Cases “Knocked Down” for Export 








OODS are half sold when attractively displayed. A good 
showcase is a silent salesman that is always on duty. The 
Detroit Showcase Company, Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A., make 


a specialty of “knocked down” showcases for export. They - 


are high in quality and low in price. The fact that they can 
be shipped flat, thus saving freight and eliminating the risk 
of breakage, should appeal especially to foreign buyers. The 
makers will be glad to furnish, on request, any information 
not found in their catalogues. 
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Paper Folding Boxes 





HE folding paper or pasteboard carton or box has become a 
necessity in modern business. It is economical and con- 
venient both in its shipping and its use, for it saves space and 
time. The D. Lindley Box & Paper Company, Gas City, Indiana, 
U. S. A., make folding boxes for any and every use. Among 
their regular products are folding boxes for clothing, laundry, 
collars and cuffs, shirts, hats, shoes, notions and sundry mer- 
chandise, flowers, confectionery, baked goods, etc. They can 
supply boxes for every line of merchandise to which a paper or 
pasteboard covering can be applied. 
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Motor Car Specialties 








HE words “automobile accessories” mean a multitude of 
things nowadays. Here are a few of the long list of 
specialties made by E. Edelmann & Company, 229 West Illinois 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A.: tire, pump, dash, oil and 
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gasoline gauges; tire testers and shut-off connections and 


couplings; compressometers; automatic air chucks; master 
vibrators; hub caps, radiator caps and thermometers; valve 
adjusters and silencers; wheel pullers, gasoline economizers, 
hydrometers and thermometers; battery syringe hydrometers, 
grease and oil guns, wind shield ventilators, pipe fittings and 
tools. | 
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Labor-Saving Devices 








L ABOR-SAVING machinery and equipment that will pay for 

itself in a comparatively short time is the specialty of the 
Meadows Manufacturing Company, Pontiac, Illinois, U. S. A. 
For the housewife there are washers run by power that will do 
almost everything except hang the clothes on the line; for the 
farmer they make portable and stationary conveyors and ele- 
vators for corn and grain; also five-ton platform scales that are 
easy to install and keep in order, as well as being accurate. 
These machines are well known not only throughout the United 
States, but also in many foreign countries. 
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Dredges, Excavators and Traveling Derricks 








ACHINERY for moving earth and rock is the specialty of 

The Hayward Company, 50 Church Street, New York City, 
U. S. A. Their principal lines are: Orange-peel buckets, for 
digging and dredging; clamshell buckets, for handling coal, sand, 
crushed stone, ore, etc.; drag scraper buckets, for digging any- 
thing from light loam to “rotten rock”; electric motor clamshell 
buckets, for use in foundries and around shops; coal and ore 
handling machinery; dredging machinery; skid excavators, for 
digging canals and irrigation ditches, making railroad embank- 
ments, excavating trenches for sewers, and for the digging and 
rehandling of materials generally. Pamphlet 1006 tells the 
many uses to which Hayward machines may be put. 
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Oils, Greases and Specialties 





HE Van Tilburg Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U. S. A., are manufacturing and analytical chemists, 
and wholesalers of oils and greases. In petroleum products they 
have special oils and greases of all kinds: lubricants for auto- 
mobiles, dynamos, engines, harvesters, motorcycles, compressors, 
signals, sewing machines, transformers, windmills, burning oils 
and gasoline, hoof oil and crude oil, turpentine substitute, etc. 
Their specialties include many for barbers’ use, such as shampoo 
liquids in different odors, shampoo jellies in various odors and 
colors. Samples and prices of these will be sent on request. 
Other specialties are: Liquid belt dressing, boiler compound, 
disinfectants, egg preservative, liquid soaps, metal polish, roach 
powder, veterinary remedies, and roof paint. Among the mis- 
cellaneous products are: Denatured alcohol, sal soda, soda ash, 
graphite, pine tar, paraffine, asphaltum varnish, waste, wood 
preservative, scouring and soap powders, etc. 
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Business Systems 








AKER-VAWTER COMPANY, Benton Harbor, Michigan, 

U. S. A., are the originators of the loose-leaf system of 
accounting records and binding devices used all over the world. 
They also make a complete assortment of steel filing cabinets, 
for card systems or correspondence; the supplies therefor, such 
as indexes, guide cards and folders for the files; steel office con- 
veniences—waste baskets, desk trays, board clips, letter holders, 
transfer units, etc., and a small, handy rapid computer adding 
machine, described in their advertisement. In fact, everything 


that adds to the convenience and efficiency of office work may 
be found described in their catalogues and pamphlets. A com- 
munication to them will promptly receive the best attention of 
one or more of their staff of specialists. 
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Post Hole Augers and Hardware Specialties 


WAN BROTHERS, South Bend, Indiana, U. S. A., manufac- 
ture a considerable variety of hardware specialties, imple- 
ments and tinners’ supplies. They make an extensive line. of 
patent improved post hole and well augers, of which the most 
important is the Iwan auger illustrated in their advertisement. 
Their catalogues describe drain cleaners, tiling, ditching and 
drain spades, hay knives and scrapers and cleaners for removing 
snow and ice from sidewalks. Their line of tinners’ specialties 
includes a revolving chimney top and ventilator, and hangers, 
conductors and hooks for eaves troughs and drain pipes. 
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Hardware and Agricultural Supplies 





HE WHITAKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 509-511 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A., make a very 
extensive line of hardware and agricultural supplies. They 
specialize in mower, reaper and binder knives, sickles, sections, 
guards, knife-heads, other cutting parts, and link chain belting. 
Lawn and garden tools, conveyor canvases, mechanical rubber 
goods and a great variety of hardware—practically every article 
in use on farms—is supplied by this concern, which sells to 
manufacturers and dealers only, and is desirous of opening ac- 
counts with firms of good financial standing. 
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Mouldings and Carvings 





URNITURE, fixture and showcase manufacturers, as well 
as carpenters and builders, will be interested in the mould- 
ings and carvings made by Boynton & Company, 1725-1739 
Dickson Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. Their line includes plain, 
embossed and turned mouldings, embossed and spindle carvings 
and automatic turnings of all kinds. This concern also manu- 
factures embossed and plain picture frame mouldings unfinished. 
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Irrigation and Agricultural Machinery 








N extensive line of irrigation and agricultural machinery is 
manufactured by the A. M. Castle Engineering Company, 
of La Crosse, Wisconsin, U. S. A. The Castle line includes en- 
gines for kerosene, gas and gasoline; pumps ranging in design 
from the simple hand pump to the standard horizontal and 
vertical centrifugal pumps; and trucks, farm and mountain 
wagons. This concern makes a specialty of a seven-horsepower 
portable wood sawing outfit. 
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A Complete Line of Lubricators 





UBRICATORS in a sufficient variety of styles to properly 

oil the valves and cylinders of all types of steam and gas 
engines, steam pumps, air compressors, etc., are manufactured 
by the Detroit Lubricator Company, Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
This concern specializes in sight feed oilers, force feed oilers 
and radiator valves, besides making a very complete line of 
other brass specialties, such as water gauges, priming cocks, air 
cocks, grease cups and pop valves. 
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Hardware Specialties 





NE of the most widely exported specialties of the Goodell 

Company, 109 Main Street, Antrim, New Hampshire, 
U. S. A., is the Cahoon hand broadcast seed sower, which is said 
to last a lifetime in any climate and to pay for itself in a single 
season. It is adapted to handle all kinds of small seeds and 
grains. Among other specialties of this house are: Apple parers, 
corers and slicers; potato parers and chippers; cherry stoners; 
parers, slicers and mashers for fruits and vegetables; can 
openers, bush hooks and pencil pointers. 
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to enable them to do so. 


authority for the statements made. 


As it is frequently impossible for 
advertisers to explain clearly the 
purpose or peculiar merits of their 
products in the adbertising col- 
amns, space in this section is placed at their 


It is proper 
to add that they, and not the publishers, are 








An Efficient and Economical Motor 
Truck 


HE foreign trade in auto trucks has been 

especially active during the past two 
months, and the outlook for the future is 
even more promising. This increased demand 
for motor trucks has given a stimulus to 
the American manufacturer who is now plac- 
ing many excellent trucks on the market 
The Dart Motor Truck Co. furnish a line 
which should be particularly successful in 
satisfying this demand. The firm state that 
their trucks are made at the lowest possible 
cost and are both efficient and durable in 
service. They manufacture a complete line, 
ranging in capacity from 750 to 4,000 pounds, 
the Model C chassis shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration having a capacity of 3,000 
to 4,000 pounds. 

The Dart engine on the Model C is the high 
power L-head type, four-cylinder, and develops 
as high as 40 horsepower, pulling the machine 
loaded to full capacity, 3,000 to 4,000 pounds, 
at a speed of 15 miles per hour without diffi- 
culty. In the matter of ignition and carbure- 
tor adjustment this engine is especially well 
equipped. With a view to helping new drivers, 
the high tension ‘ignition system has a set 

















spark which makes it impossible for the 
machine to kick back on starting, while the 
Stromberg 1%4-inch carburetor is set at the 
factory, and with the exception of the air 
adjustment, cannot be tampered with by in- 
experienced operators. These factors should 
prove especially beneficial to concerns who 
are introducing motor trucks into their service 
for the first time and who are forced to 
break in new men not familiar with motors. 

Both the lubricating and cooling systems 
on this engine are thoroughly up-to-date and 
designed to prevent the inconvenience and 
expense due to an overheated engine or burnt 
out bearings. The lubrication is self-contained 
within the crank case, being forced by a 
positive pump through to the upper part of 
the crank case where a constant level is 








maintained. The engine is water-cooled by a 
centrifugal pump. The honeycomb radiator 
is fastened to the frame with a ball and socket 
trunion which this company claim is the 
most satisfactory method of hanging a 
radiator. 

The Dart brakes are of the self-intensifying 
type, and by placing the entire braking system 
on the rear drum the strain is taken from the 
jack shaft sprockets, chain and jack shaft 
bearings. Both the service brake, which is 
external contracting and the emergency brake, 
which is internal expanding, are raybestos- 
faced and have proved entirely satisfactory. 

A special effort has been made to have the 
wheels and springs as strong as possible. 
The wheels have square spokes made of 
selected second growth hickory and both 
front and rear springs are semi-elliptic, be- 
ing made of silico manganese alloy steel. 
Every truck is fitted out with center control 
and left-hand drive, a system adopted by 
most truck manufacturers. 

The Dart trucks are used by many promi- 
nent coal and lumber dealers, wholesale 
grocers, plumbers, manufacturers, and, in 
fact, in practically every line of business. 
The makers state that they have exported a 
number to New Zealand, to Peru, and several 
points in Japan, Hawaiian Islands, South 


Africa and Porto Rico. For catalogues and 
export prices, address Dart Motor Truck 
Company, Department D, Waterloo, Iowa, 
U. 8. A. 





Quality Player Pianos for Export 


USIC is pre-eminently the most popular 

and universal form of entertainment and 
it can be safely asserted that the piano occu- 
pies the premier position among musical in- 
struments. At one time the enjoyment to be 
derived from playing the piano was confined 
to comparatively few people, because of the 
long and tedious period of study that was 
necessary in order to become an ordinary 
performer. The advent of the playerpiano 
however, now enables everyone to play, with 


very little practice, the most difficult music 
almost as well as the most finished musician. 
No longer must the piano remain closed be- 
cause there is no one around who can play it. 
Its music is at the command of everyone who 
desires it, and for that reason the playerpiano 
is being placed in thousands of homes where 
the old-style instrument would have been of 
little more service than a piece of solid wood. 

When the playerpiano was first introduced 
those who heard it complained that the music 
had no expression and was too mechanical. 
This objection was once undoubtedly well 
founded, but improvements have come so fast 
that to-day every mood and tone of the 
music being played can be given and varied 
according to the taste or mood of the per- 
former. The Laffargue Playerpiano, an illus- 
tration of which is given herewith, is an 





The piano player gives new beauty and 
artistic expression to music 


excellent example of this class of instrument. 
As can be seen, the manufacturers have 
avoided all useless and expensive carving, but 
have succeeded in producing a piano of exceed- 
ingly tasteful and rich appearance, their idea 
being to expend the money saved in this direc- 
tion on the more important internal mechan- 
ism. The result has been that the Laffargue 
Playerpiano can be,placed on the market at 
a moderate price and yet compare very favor- 
ably in quality with the costliest instruments. 
It will play any standard playerpiano music 
or can be used as-an ordinary piano if desired. 
The phrasing levers and other means of con- 
trol are extremely simple and enable the per- 
former to produce the most wonderful effects. 
Many parts of the player mechanism, which 
in some instruments are made of rubber, are 
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The Model C chassis Dart Motor Truck develops as high as 40 horsepower when pulling the machine loaded to 3,000 or 4,000 pounds capacity 


as much as possible the effect of prolonged 
periods of dampness. 

A handsome illustrated catalogue containing 
specifications and much interesting informa- 
tion pertaining to these playerpianos can be 
obtained by communicating with the manu- 
facturers. The Laffargue Company, 134th 
Sreet, Cypress Avenue and Southern Boule- 
vard, New York City, U. 8. A. 





A Long. Distance Transmitting and 
Recording System 
_ Bristol Company has placed on the mar- 


ket a new electrical long distance trans- 
mitting, indicating and recording system 





which is capable of producing automatic and 
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continuous records of pressure, liquid levels, 
temperature, mechanical motions, etc., many 
miles from the points at which the transmit- 
ters are located. The system is particularly 
well adapted for use under ordinary operating 
conditions because of its simplicity of con- 
struction. A typical use for one of these 
systems is the installing of the transmitting 
indicator on the bank of a reservoir and the 
recording instrument in the pumping station, 
wherever it may be. 

There are no sliding or make-and-break 





contacts employed, and the effects of variation 





A standard unit of the transmitting and recording 
showing indicator and receiving 


of temperature or resistance along the circuit 
are negligible. The recording instrument may 
be installed many miles distant from the 
measuring and transmitting device. For ex- 
ample, if 110 volts and No. 14 copper wire 
are used, the recorder may be located thirty 
miles from the transmitter, or, if No. 12 leads 
are used the recorder may be. located thirty 
miles from the transmitter. The transmit- 
ting device is mounted in a moisture-proof 
case and can be installed out of doors if 
mecessary. 

The fundamental principle of the Bristol 
system is that of the induction balance which 
is carried out by means of two pairs of 
mechanically balanced solenoids arranged to 
swing horizontally back and forth over the 
ends of soft iron cores and connected in paral- 
iel to an A.C. circuit. One pair of the solen- 
oids is used for the transmitting instrument 
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Combination outfit of two transmitters and 


connected by a two-point rotary switch to obtain readings 
from either transmitter 


and the for the receiving 
instrument. 

The needs for such an equipment are nu- 
merous in connection with water works, cen- 
tral heating stations, hydro-electric plants, gas 
distribution systems and irrigation projects. 
Various combinations of transmitting and re- 
ceiving instruments of either the indicating 
or continuous recording types may be fur- 
nished and can be applied in many different 
ways. The Bristol Company should be ad- 
dressed at Waterbury, Conn., U. S. A., where 


all desired information can be obtained. 


other pair 


Brass Gate’ Valves for Long Service 


ENKINS BROS., 80 White Street, New York 

City, U. 8S. A., announce that they have 
ready for distribution their latest leaflet de- 
scribing their extensive line of steam valves, 
injectors, packing and other engineering 
specialties. Included therein will be found 
illustrations and specifications of iron and 
brass valves in great variety and for many 
purposes. Special attention is called to their 
gate valves of the solid wedge, double-faced 
type, which form of construction was adopted 


instrument. 
recorder 


by the makers in order to do away with the an- 
noyance of complicated levers and internal 
devices that are liable to fail at critical 





moments. 





A Complete Line of Scissors and 


Shears 





HE Acme Shear Company, 1,000 Knowlton 

Street, Bridgeport, Conn., U. 8. A., are 
desirous of directing the attention of dry 
goods merchants and dealers in hardware, 
cutlery, barbers’ and tailors’ supplies to their 
extensive assortment of ladies’ household 
scissors, vest pocket scissors, buttonhole 
scissors, etc. They state that for a long time 
they have made a specialty of catering to the 
foreign trade and that they are well equipped 
for the immediate execution of export orders, 
taking great care that they are carefully 
and strongly packed so that they will reach 
their destinations in first class condition. 

One of their most popular patterns, the 
Acme Tailors’ Shears, is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The manufacturers 
claim that these shears are practically un- 
breakable, and so sharp that they will cut 
cloth of all thicknesses with the greatest ease. 
They have nickel-plated blades and can be 
supplied with either black or colored enameled 
handles or the handles can be nickel-plated to 
order. Each pair is packed in a rust-proof 
envelope. 

This concern makes a specialty of arrang- 
ing assortments of their scissors on artistical- 
ly designed cards, and many merchants have 
found this to be a very desirable method of 
displaying these goods. For instance, card 
No. 32 contains one dozen extra quality steel 
screw scissors, two 6-inch shears, three 7- 





Tailors’ shears that will stay sharp, are practically unbreakable, and 
will cut all thicknesses of cloth 


Considerable space is devoted to the de- 
scription of a line of brass gate valves, which 








are made in three weights—standard, medium 
and heavy. The 
standard pattern is 
guaranteed for 125 
dounds working pres- 
sure and 175 pounds 
water pressure; the 
medium weight for 
175 pounds steam 
and 250 pounds wa- 
ter pressure, and the 
extra heavy for 250 
pounds steam and 
400 pounds water 
pressure. All three 
patterns are made 
with either inside 
screw and stationary 
spindle, or outside 
screw and yoke and 
rising spindle, the 
latter style allowing 
the exact position of 
the gate or wedge to 
be plainly apparent 
at alltimes. All 
one receiving indicator, 
also made _ with 
either screwed or 
flanged ends. 

The medium and extra heavy valves are 
provided with hand wheels of special design 
that allow of a firm grip; they are practically 
non-heating and are sufficiently large to give 
ample leverage for closing, no matter how 
high the pressure. All parts of these valves 
are made to an absolute standard, so that any 
worn or broken piece can be immediately 
furnished from stock and repairs quickly and 
easily made. A copy of this leaflet, or of 
this firm’s general catalogue, will be sent to 
anyone interested on receipt of name and 





address. 


sizes and styles are. 


inch and four 8-inch straight trimmers, and 
one 9-inch bent trimmers. Another popular 
assortment is the “Ball Bearing” card No. 97 
containing two pairs of 6-inch, four pairs of 
77-inch, four pairs of 8-inch and two pairs 
of 9-inch scissors. Those in a position to 
handle a quick selling and profitable line of 
this nature should write for a catalogue, a 
copy of which will be sent by the manufac- 
turers to any address without charge. 





Increased Use of Artificial Leather 


ONSIDERABLE apprehension has been 

felt of late regarding the rapid advance 
in the prices of hides, which is generally 
attributed to the demand by European nations 
for those grades of leather suitable for sad- 
dlery, heavy shoes and other articles for war 
equipment made of this material. 

Shipment of hides in their entirety—that 
is, without submitting them to splitting pro- 
cesses—makes a very decided inroad in the 
stock of split leathers used by American manu- 
facturers of upholstered products. How much 
the domestic supply may be depleted can only 
be estimated approximately, as there are no 
figures covering this item. 

It may not be generally known that the 
various “splits’’ from an animal’s hide are 
processed in a way that places them in the 
artificial class. This treatment consists in 
giving the fleshy splits a coating very similar 
in nature to the solution spread by mechanical 
means on the cloth backing of the best grades 
of artificial leather made familiar to the trade 
and to the public by extensive advertising 
campaigns. This coating applied to the splits 
adds considerably to their strength and pro- 
vides a surface for graining. 

The Du Pont Powder Company of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, U. S. A., has an extensive line 
of artificial leather and will be glad to give 








further information to those interested. 
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An Ensilage Cutter with Several 
Distinctive Features 


S how many advantages of ensilage for the 
feeding of cattle, not the least of which 
is the certainty of having a supply of food 
during a period of scarcity arising from 
drought or other causes, have resulted in its 
widespread adoption by farmers, dairymen and 
stock raisers all over the world. AS a con- 
siderable portion of the profit derived from 
this system of feeding depends upon the 
methods of preparation, it is only natural that 
much more attention is now given to the ma- 
chinery employed than in former times when 


A Small but Dependable Gasoline 
Engine 
HE Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A., desire to call 
attention to their line of gasoline and kerosene 
engines. These engines, which are expressly 
designed to meet the needs of manufacturers, 
farmers and others requiring only a moderate 
amount of power, are made in three sizes, 
%, 2 and 3% horsepower, respectively, and 
are claimed to possess all the reliability, per- 
fection of mechanical detail and durability 
of a large power plant. They are of the four- 
cycle type, which is not usual in engines of 
this size. The ignition is by means of a high 
tension magneto, which is said to do away 
with all troubles due to batteries, spark coils, 
commutators, etc., and to render them com- 
pact and self-contained. 
The %-horsepower size—known as_ the 
Stewart “Little Major’’—takes up but little 








An ensilage cutter, compact, durable and of large capacity that can be detached 
from the farm truck on which it is mounted 


only sufficient material was cut up for a single 
meal. 

When filling a silo, however, which usually 
requires a number of tons, a prime requisite 
is that the corn, clover, alfalfa, etc., be cut 
as fine as possible and with the least loss of 
time, if all the nutritive qualities of the 
fodder are to be retained, as any delay after 
removal from the fields quickly causes wilting 
and deterioration. A machine that is claimed 
to be giving excellent satisfaction on this 
class of work is the Cyclone Ensilage Cutter 
and Silo Filler, which in addition to the good 
qualities of the old style cutters, possesses a 
number of advantages that, the makers claim, 
are to be found inno other device of this type. 

These machines are made in three sizes, 10, 
18 and 25 tons capacity per hour and requiring 
10, 12 and 15 horsepower, respectively. The 
cut is uniform, 4 or %-inch in length, as may 
be desired, and the knives are extremely easy 
to remove for sharpening. The cylinder upon 
which the knives are mounted, the fly wheel 
and the blower are combined in a small diame- 
ter blower case. Two sections of feed table 
are used, each having a traveling web and 
operating independently of the other, so that 
the back section can be taken off and only a 
single table used when desired. The double 
feed table is a great advantage in a high 
capacity machine as it allows a much greater 
amount of material to be fed into the machine. 
The truck upon which this cutter is mounted 
is similar to that of an ordinary low down 
wagon, and after the silos are filled the ma- 
chine can be removed and replaced by a regu- 
lar body, giving a very handy vehicle that 
can be used for all farm purposes. The blower 
has a very strong blast, sufficient to lift the 
corn or other fodder to the top of the highest 
silo, and the design is so simple and the con- 
struction so strong that it cannot explode or 
get out of order, even when submitted to the 
most exacting tests. 

The Cyclone Ensilage Cutter is manufac- 
tured by the Ironwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bellefontaine, Ohio, U. 8S. A., who will 
send catalogues and complete specifications 
regarding this and an extensive line of feed- 
cutting machinery to any address upon 
request. 


more space than a hat box, but it is asserted 
that it will deliver instantly and steadily the 
full amount of its rated power. It is especial- 
ly recommended for use in connection with 
washing machines, cream separators, shear- 
ing or clipping machines or apparatus for 
pumping water, sawing wood, grinding feed, 
etc. It is guaranteed to consume not more 
than half a gallon of gasoline in a working 





A small, economical, general 
purpose gasoline engine 


day of ten hours. In instances where greater 
power is required, one of the two larger sizes, 
known as the Stewart “Little Wonder” en- 
gines, will prove most satisfactory. 

The “Little Major,” as the 1%4-horsepower 
size is called, is air-cooled, whereas the 2 and 
3% horsepower sizes are water-cooled; but 
aside from this the same general form of 
construction is carried out. The carburetor 
is of the float feed type of the style generally 
used in automobiles. Catalogues containing 
full specifications can be obtained from the 
company upon application. 





A New Polyphase Induction Motor 


ONSIDERABLE favorable comment has 
been made in reference to a line of poly- 
phase induction motors that has recently been 


are made in sizes ranging from 4 to 7% 
horsepower, are built for operation on two and 
three phase, 110, 220, 440 and 550 volt cir- 
cuits of all commercial frequencies. They are 
suitable for all constant speed services, and 
owing to their extreme simplicity of construc- 
tion can be used to great advantage for many 
kinds of work. An instance of this is the 
fact that they have no commutator or other 
sliding electrical contact that might cause 
sparking, which makes them especially desira- 
ble for use in powder mills, flour mills, or 
other places where sparks might be dangerous. 
All the bearings are dust-proof, rendering them 
durable and easy to maintain, which has al- 
ready resulted in their being installed in a 
number of cement mills, mines and other 
places where the dust or dirt causes rapid de- 
terioration in motors of the ordinary type of 
construction. 

The new motor is made by the Robbins & 
Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A.. 
and is known as type “K.”’ Its construction 
is very strong and substantial, but at the 
same time extremely attractive in appearance. 
These motors are so compact that they can 
be easily mounted on almost any kind of 
machine, and when once installed are said to 
give the best possible combination of high 
efficiency and power factors at all loads, to- 
gether with large overload capacity and start- 
ing torque. The form of construction is such 
as to eliminate any possibility of the various 
parts becoming loose through variation in 
temperature, and they are guaranteed to be 
proof against the action of moisture, oil, etc. 

Persons interested in a motor of this type 
can obtain catalogues and any further particu- 
lars by writing direct to the manufacturers. 





An Extensive Line of Currycombs 


VERY horse or cattle owner and merchant 

handling live stock supplies will find much 
to interest him in the latest catalogue of the 
Advance Manufacturing Company, of Racine, 
Wis., U. S. A., in which is illustrated and 
described an unusually complete line of curry- 
combs. The company state that their excep- 
tional manufacturing facilities enable them 
to place their product upon the market at a 
very moderate price, and that while they make 
all the ordinary kinds of stable necessities, 


they desire to-call special attention to several. 


of their combs of improved design, the merits 
of which are gaining for them great popularity 
wherever they are introduced. 

Among them is what is called the “Hunter” 
Reform Comb, the essential parts of which 
consist of a series of corrugated bars that give 
a modified tooth action without the usual 
harshness and do much better work in less 
time than the old style comb with sharp teeth. 

The “Clean” comb is another product. of 
this firm, the improved feature of which. is 
that the teeth are protected by a steel plate. 
This plate shields the horse from the harsh- 
ness of the ordinary comb, and automatically 


Advance “Perfect” 





A corrugated bar currycomb 


rises and falls according to the pressure placed 
upon the comb while it is being used. 
This action prevents the lodging of any dirt 
or hair and ensures cleanness at all times. 
It does its work in a most effective way and 
has become a great favorite with those who 
have used it because of the time that is saved 
by its use. A more complete description of 
these and other combs made by this company 
will be found in the catalogue above referred 
to, a copy of which will be sent to any 








placed on the market. The new motors, which 


address upon request. 
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Fashionable Costumes and Dresses 
- Phgreniarqucigtrened few persons realize the 

extent to which new styles in clothes 
depend on the fabrics from which they are 
made. One of the principal reasons for the 
recent moving of the world’s fashion center 
to America—a shifting that has been almost 
automatic—was the curtailment of the sup- 


ply of textiles of European manufacture that 
followed the outbreak of the war. Some fear 








silk 


Evening and dansant frock, made of all 
satin, high empire; silver or gold tinsel 
bolero, in lace; envelope flare skirt, trim- 
med with combination of self-colored satin 


and silver or gold tinsel buds. Can be had 


in all colors 


was expressed at first that the mills of the 
United States -would not be able to meet the 
large increase in. the volume of their orders, 
but this has proved groundless. Not only have 
the American mills been able to supply prompt- 
ly the demands that have suddenly arisen, but 
they have also widened the range of their 
weaves and patterns, thus affording American 
designers of fashions an excellent opportunity 
of which they are availing themselves. 

The great changes that have taken place in 
the industry of creating styles for women’s 
garments and the manufacture of ready-to- 
wear apparel have brought into special promi- 
nence certain houses that from the beginning 
have not been accustomed to rely entirely 
on European textiles as the basis for their 
manufactured product. One of these concerns 
—Ginsberg Brothers, 3, 5 and 7 West 35th 
Street, New York City, U. S. A.—has never 
depended to any large extent on imported ma- 





terials for the froeks.and gowns and dresses 
that it turns out. This has not been due to 
any prejudice against imported goods, but is 
simply owing to the fact that this firm found 
that textiles of American manufacture were 
more advantageous for their use, owing to their 
being quickly available—the mills being lo- 
cated within a short distance from New York 
—and that a closer co-operation between the 
designers of costumes and the designers of 
patterns at the mills was possible. For these, 





Dk, 
2, 


Afternoon and dinner costume, made of Jap- 
anese figured Pussy Willow, combined with 
black crepe meteor. Note in this and the 
two accompanying illustrations the back 
view shown in small oval. This is a model 
of unusual grace and distinction 


reasons, it is asserted, better results are ob- 
tainable than by using fabrics from the more 
distant European market, which, since the 
war, has been disorganized. 

The imported materials used by this house 
in the manufacture of its product comprise 
Georgette crepe, Cassock linon, Prunella cloth, 
French linon and Ramie linon. In cotton 
organdies and cotton. crepes, plain and as- 
sorted, fancy cottons and fancy voiles, both 
the imported and American fabrics are used. 

The textiles of American manufacture that 
are preferred and used by this firm are all- 
silk crepe de Chine, silk crepe meteor, ““Pussy 
Willow” silks, chiffon taffeta, satin, chiffon, 
silk and wool poplin, messalines, assorted 
novelty prints and woven silks and chiffons 
and novelty embroidered cottons. 

With such a large variety of American tex- 
tiles to select from, in addition to the number 
of foreign weaves, the corps of costume de- 





signers employed by this firm. has plenty of 
material to work with. Every garment that 
is turned out is of its own designing... The 
styles are not copied from any other models, 
but each is an original creation of the house. 
Each style, while it conforms with the fash- 
ionable tendency of the season, has a distinc- 
tion all its own. 

The product of this firm divides itself into 
two large general classes. One consists of 
wash dresses, which range in price from $3.50 


ae 





Courtesy Ginsberg Bros. 


Street and afternoon costume made o* crepe 
meteor combined with Georgette crepe; high 
empire -effect. Waist and collar trimmed 
with silver lace; bodice also embroidered 
with hand-embroidered tinsel: and beads. 
Full sweep skirt, shirred at waist line. 


to $12.50 each ; the other of dresses and gowns, 
in silk and novelties, from $7.50 to $50 each. 

Ginsberg Brothers—whose advertisement ap- 
pears in this issue—state that in quality of 
material, excellence of workmanship, style and 
fit their garments compare favorably with 
those produced by the best makers abroad or 
in the United States. This firm is especially 
desirous of getting into communication with 
large importers in foreign countries who can 
handle their line on an exclusive basis. Its 
catalogues fully describe the advance styles 
that are being put forth, the materials from 
which they are made, and the prices of the 
garments. From these catalogues, which will 
be sent on request, a dealer can make selections 
and place a sample order, which, even if it is 
for but a single dress, sent by parcel post, may 
serve as a basis for a permanent and profitable 
business. Firms interested should write for 





catalogs and export terms immediately. 
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A New Six-Cylinder Model 


EN a concern like the Willys-Overland 

puts a new model on the market the 
event is one of more than ordinary interest to 
the automobile world. Such a car is sure to 
be a crowning achievement. It is the result 
of months of study, experiment and test on 
the part of a number of highly skilled 
specialists—designers, engineers and artisans 
in many lines. The product must excel every 
previous effort and must give the car buyer 
better value for his money than he ever had 
before. That it is possible to do this, year after 
year, is one of the most wonderful things 
about the American automobile industry, and 
one of the reasons for its amazing progress. 

The Willys-Overland’s new car is a six- 
cylinder, and is known as Model 82. It seats 
seven passengers comfortably. It has a 45- 
horsepower motor. ‘The price, fully equipped, 
is $1,475. The exterior appearance of this 
new car combines beauty with simplicity. 
The graceful curves of the roomy streamline 
body sweep unbroken from the front to back 
of the full-belled tonneau. 

The new Overland Six is electrically lighted 
and started. The list of equipments is un- 
usually long, including a two-unit electric 
self-starter ; electric front, side, rear and dash 
lights; built-in wind shield of rain vision, 
ventilating type; magnetic speedometer, elec- 
tric horn, mohair one-man top and boot; robe 
rail; foot rest; tire carriers on rear; de- 
mountable rims with one extra; full set of 
tools; tire repair kit; jack and pump. The 





A feature in the front axle construction is 
the design of the steering knuckles which gives 
an unusually short turning radius for such a 
big car. Another innovation which adds much 
to the simplicity of operation is the neat 
electrical switch box. This control is at- 
tached to the steering column just below the 
wheel and places the ignition, lighting, start- 
ing and horn controls within convenient 
reach of the driver’s hand. Provision has been 
made whereby the switches can be locked 
either on or off. All indicating devices are 
conveniently placed on the cowl dash instru- 
ment board. These advantages, combined with 
the left-hand drive and center gear shift, make 
the Overland “Six” essentially simple to 
control. 

Further information regarding this car or 
any of the others manufactured by this con- 
cern can be obtained by addressing the Willys- 
Overland Company, Department 9, Toledo, 
Ohio, U. 8S. A. 





An Ingenious Little Pencil Sharpener 





bp placing the See-Rite Pencil Sharpener 
upon the market, the manufacturers, the 
Searight Manufacturing Company, 143-149 
West Columbia Street, Detroit, Mich., U. 8S. A., 
state that it was designed especially to meet 
the demand for a really practical device for 
sharpening pencils—one that would be small 
in size so that it could be carried around in 
the vest pocket, that would possess sufficient 





merit to enable it to compete with the expen- 

















The New Overland Six, Model 82, is a seven-passenger car, 45-horsepower, with 
125-inch wheelbase 


tires are 35 x 4% inches, with non-skid on 
rear wheels. 

A long wheel base of 125 inches has given 
the Overland engineers ample room for develop- 
ing a large touring body, which, with its two 
extra seats, furnishes comfortable seating ca- 
pacity for seven adults. The deep upholstery 
is of the finest grade of long grain, hand- 
buffed leather, with a bright French finish, 
over resilient springs and soft curled hair. 
Concealed door handles and hinges leave the 
exterior of the car perfectly smooth. The 
body is painted an attractive Royal blue, ac- 
centuated by hair-line stripes of ivory white. 

Exhaustive road tests to which the car has 
been subjected show the motor to be smooth 
running, silent and flexible. With a bore of 


3% inches, and a stroke of 5% inches, the} 


motor develops 45 or more horsepower at a 
normal engine speed. The cylinders are cast 
en bloc with the cylinder head detachable as 
a unit, exposing cylirders, pistons, valves and 
valve chambers. The upper half of the 
crankshaft is an integral part of the cylinder 
casting. ; 

An oiling system of the constant level splas 
type furnishes lubrication fully and depend- 
ably for all conditions of service. Oil is fed 
under pressure to the main crankshaft bear- 
ings, and a pressure gauge is installed on the 
cowl dash instrument board. 

Ignition is furnished by a high tension mag- 
neto of the most advanced type which is en- 
tirely independent of the electric starting and 
lighting system. ‘The entire electrical sys- 
tem is essentially simple in design, being of 
the six-volt, single-gear type. 


sive office machines that cost several dollars, 
and yet could be sold at suck a moderate 
price that it would be within the reach of 
even the average school boy. 

It is claimed that this little sharpener has 
advantages that can be found in no other 
device of a similar nature. It has a long 
adjustable blade that can be shifted by loos- 
ening the screws, so as to cut fine or coarse 
as may be desired. This blade is made of the 
best quality steel, tempered by a special pro- 
cess that assures the maintenance of a sharp 
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THE CHIPS 





A clean and handy pencil 
sharpener 


edge for a long time. If it gets dull in one 
place another can be used or it may be re- 
moved and resharpened. Another advantage is 
that it can be used without soiling the hands 
or scattering the chips over the floor, as it is 
so arranged that they are retained inside 
the receptacle. Pencils of any size can be 
sharpened, the See-Rite working equally well 
on large or small, long or short, hard or soft, 





blue or copying, without breaking the point, 


and any bevel that may be desired can be 
secured, 

The manufacturers report that half a mil- 
lion of these pointers were sold the first year 
they were placed on sale, and that shipments 
were made to New Zealand, Australia, China, 
Japan, Hawaii and to almost every European 
country. In order to introduce it into local- 
ities where it is yet unknown they are making 
a special offer for a limited time, particulars 
of which can be obtained by any person writ- 
ing to the above address, 





Vehicles for Export 


N extensive line of carriages and light 
wagons is manufactured by the Sturte- 
vant-Larrabee Company of Binghamton, N. Y., 
U. S. A. This concern believes that its 
vehicles are especially well adapted for export 
trade and will satisfy the most exacting 
buyers. They guarantee that only the best 
materials are used in the manufacture of their 
products. All axles are self-oiling with plated 
errr 
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This cut-under Stanhope surrey is strong and 
stylish 


nuts ; the fifth wheels are of improved wrought 
iron and equipped with a patent anti-rattling 
device; all stops are drop forged and rubber 
covered ; forging and clips are made of Nor- 
way iron, and roller chafe irons are used on 
all vehicles excepting spring and delivery 
wagons. 

The bodies are all made in the Sturtevant- 
Larrabee factory by skilled workmen. Only 
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A handsome, well-built buggy for city or 
country use 


thoroughly seasoned material is used. This 
concern employs only the latest and most 
fashionable colors of paint and striping. For 
buggy and surrey gears dark green or car- 
mine are the usual colors this year. The 
trimmings of the carriages are made of high 
grade cloths in green, blue or novelty, with all- 
wool whipcords stuffed with hair. The best 
grade of surreys have grain leather fenders 
and are equipped with storm aprons. 

Besides their full line of carriages, this 
company manufacture many commercial 
wagons suitable for light delivery work. A 
large assortment of sleighs is also made. 
Further information regarding these different 
lines will be given upon a request directed 





to the above address. 
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Jewelry, Silverware and Novelties 


ALLENSTEIN, MAYER & CO., whole- 

sale jewelers, have published a large and 
elaborate catalogue which gives illustrations, 
price lists and full information regarding a 
great variety of articles in the jewelry line. 
This concern offer a very extensive assort- 
ment of well-known and reliable American 
makes of watches. This wholesale house also 
are large dealers in diamonds, emeralds, rubies, 
pearls and other precious stones. Some of the 
more striking articles in the jewelry depart- 
ment are 14k gold rings with hand-made 
mountings, diamond ear rings and studs, laval- 





A Sawin Machines Veter | 


HE Dumore sewing machfne motor obvi- 

ates the necessity of constant pressure on 
the treadle which is so fatiguing to frequent 
users of the sewing machine. This motor can 
be instantly attached to any standard make 
of sewing machine and does not necessitate the 
use of screws and cumbersome clamps. No 
more current than that necessary for an 
ordinary lamp is required to run the Dumore, 
and it operates either on direct or alternating 
current. 

This small machine allows the sewer to 
concentrate all effort and attention on the 
stitching. It makes it possible to do quicker 
and better sewing and can be run either fast 
or slow according to the need. A slight pres- 
sure of the foot on the treadle moves an 
automatic switch which starts or stops the 
motor. The motor can be instantly attached 
by means of a hook fastened on the bracket 
in the rear belt hole. The bracket is rubber 








Some of the many attractive patterns in which 
rings and cuff links are made 


lieres in platinum or 14k solid gold with 15- 
inch neck chains, brooches, platinum or solid 
gold scarf pins, cuff links and a large assort- 
ment of solid gold emblem, initial and cameo 
rings. 

This concern handle a complete line of 
solid gold and filled watch chains and fobs in 


WATCH 





A watch case of especially 
handsome design 
and finish 


sufficient variety to satisfy every individual 
taste. Solid gold, filled or amber necklaces ; 
bracelets, emblem buttons and lockets, round 
out the jewelry line. Other articles offered 
are umbrellas, pipes, fountain pens, show 
cases, prism binoculars and field glasses. 

The silverware department includes many 
of the best American makes of silver plate. 
Cut glass ware, clocks and lamps’ complete 
this extensive catalogue. 

This company state that they take pride in 
the punctuality with which they attend to all 
orders, large or small. A copy of this cata- 
logue may be had by writing to Wallenstein, 
Mayer & Co., 31 to 39 East Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 8S. A. 





| lined and will not mar the sewing machine. 


| 


| 





This handy little motor was especially designed 
for use with sewing machines 


After disconnecting the pitman rod at the top 
from the balance wheel, the machine is ready 
to start. 

This handy little motor, which is manufac- 
tured by the Wisconsin Electric Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin, U. 8S. A., should prove at- 
tractive to a very large class of people. The 
use of the sewing machine is almost universal 
as is the complaint against the constant pedal 
effort necessary to run one. The Dumore 
should furnish an adequate remedy for this 
dificulty. Further information can be ob- 
tained by writing to the above address. 





Safe and Dependable Gasoline 
Lamps 


NE of the most practical and efficient 

means by which an adequate supply of 
light can be obtained by persons located 
where there are no gas or electric plants is 
that introduced by the American Gas Machine 
Co., 86 Warren Street, New York City, U.S. A. 
Although the company make a specialty of 
supplying large or small plants, operating 
from a single center by means of hollow wire, 
using gasoline as fuel, for lighting dwellings, 
meeting houses, halls, churches and other 
public or private buildings, they make a great 
variety of individual lamps for home, street 
and other lighting purposes. 

Among them is an improved lantern for 
farm use. This lantern gives a brilliant 
white light of 400-candle-power, which is a 
great improvement over the 10 or 12-candle- 








power of the average kerosene lantern. It is 
claimed to be absolutely safe and will burn 
for 12 to 14 hours on one quart of gasoline, 
thus giving a great amount of light at small 
cost. The chimney is of mica and is said to 
be almost unbreakable. The makers assert 
that the lantern is windproof, rainproof, and 
that it is so simple in construction that there 
is nothing to get out of order. The lantern 
is made entirely of brass and is very attractive 
in appearance. 








Roll-top desk or piano lamp, made of brass 
beautifully nickeled 


One of the lamps made by this concern is 
equipped with a 400-candle-power burner on 
an extension arm mounted on a heavy base, 
and especially designed for use on a piano 
or desk as it will throw the light just where 
it is needed. Still another is mounted on a 
standard, intended for lighting the dining 
room, parlor or living room, while there are 





An “American” lantern, 400 candle-power, 
windproof and rainproof 


also many kinds of hanging and stationary 
lamps, street lamps, etc. Those desiring 
further particulars regarding these lamps 
should write for a copy of the company’s cat- 
alogue in which they are fully described, ad- 





dressing them as above. 














WINTER 


PIANOS ano PLAYER PIANOS 


The result of many years of effort and thoroughly tested in all climates 
Magnificent Instruments at Fair Prices 
Catalogues and further information always at your service 


SOUTHERN BOULEVARD 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 


& CO. 


OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 
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Société Anonyme Metallurgique de Sani et Moselle 


MONTIGNIES S/SAMBRE, BELGIUM 
™ SAMBREMOSELLE, CHARLEROI” Capital 23,500,000 francs Telepho 


“CHARLEROI 74 aid 126" 
| 


* Thomas Steel of every grad2 and for all purposes, from extra 
Ore Mines soft, corresponding to Swedish Iron, to very hard, which can 
Blast Furnaces 





be easily tempered. 
Merchant Bars, rounds up to 814-inch diameter, and squares 


up to 8-inch, flats, horseshoe bars, hoops, bevelled hoops, etc., 
Coke Ovens half-rounds, convex, square edged convex, oval, octagon, sec- 
tions for gates, circles for barrels. 
Steel Works Sectional Bars, Fencing standards, varillas, angles and tees 
mi a from 44 inch and over, joists and channels of all sizes, rails of 
Rolling Millis all types for railways, grooved tramway rails, sleepers, etc., etc. 
Small rails for mining purposes. 
FOR MERCHANT BARS, Plates, thin, medium and thick. Chequered Plates and Flitch 
SECTIONAL BARS OF Plates. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION, Prices quoted for rolling special sections on receipt of models 
AND FOR PLATES AND or sketches. 
SHEETS. The illustrated catalogue is sent free upon application. 
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WIESE & KROHUHN, Succs., PORTO, PORTUGAL 
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Ask for 
Export Catalogue ‘‘C’’ 


GENUINE HERMAN KATTENBURG 

















We are expert packers of Dutch Cheese (Edams and Goudas) and ship to all parts of the world. We 


give special quotations for every market and guarantee the sound arrival of goods in any climate? 
We are manufacturers of ,HOLDA”™ brand. 
HOLDA is finest Cream Cheese without rind in tins. 
Cases of 60 tins. Especially suitable for the tropics. 
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Metallic Burial Caskets and Vaults 


to within a comparatively few years ago 
wood was used almost universally for 
burial cases and caskets, some of which were 
very expensive, owing to the material, the 
elaborate carving and the silver or other metal 
ornamentation. But no matter what the price, 


discovered, known as “Toncan” metal, is 
claimed to be an ideal material for this pur- 
pose. It is said to be rust-resisting and non- 
corrosive, and therefore far Superior to rolled 
steel. It possesses great strength and works 
easily, so that it is especially suitable for 
light weight caskets. Burial cases or caskets 
made of Toncan metal may be covered with 
fine quality broadcloth, or finished in imita- 


field, Ohio, U. S. A., for a copy of their cata- 
logue in which they are: fully illustrated and 
described. This company also manufactures 
an extensive line of casket hardware, such as 
handles, name plates, ornaments, society em- 
blems and other sundries, in silver and various 
fancy finishes. Other specialties: include 
welded steel grave vaults and copper and zinc 
air-tight inner linings to fit all styles of wood 








there was little difference in the strength or|tion of bronze, oak or mahogany. 


copper, 


caskets. Catalogues describing these will be 
sent to any address upon request. 





Commonwealth Bank of Australia 


HE fourth balance sheet of the Common- 

wealth Pank of Australia covering the half 
year ending June, 30, 1914, has been issued. 
Considerable expansion in all departments of 
the bank’s business is shown. and the opera- 
tions for the half year resulted in a satis- 
actory profit. 

On June 30 there were 2,034 agencies of 
the Savings Bank Department at post offices 
throughout the Commonwealth and in Papua, 
and a lengthy list of agents and correspondents 
denotes complete arrangements for the trans- 
action of general banking business throughout 








The “Jordan” casket, which is made of Toncan metal and has a broadcloth covering. This 
particular model has proven very successful 


durability of the wooden casket. Of late years, 
however, the use of wood for this purpose has 
been decreasing. Metal of some kind is now 


They are absolutely air-tight. which renders 
them especially desirable in the tropics. 
Undertakers and funeral directors desiring 





preferred. At one time, while the advantages|further particulars regarding Toncan metal | the world. 
of iron, steel, lead or copper were generally |cas*ets, should write the manufacturers, The A comparison of the balance sheets for the 
recognized, caskets made of any of these|Springfield Metallic Casket Company, Spring-|last two half-years is appended: 


materials were so costly that they could be 
used only where the price was not a considera- 




















: mu Liabilities Dec. 31, 1913. June 30, 1914. Increase. 
tion. In. addition, the appearance of these| |). cits, Accrued Interest and Rebate.......... £2. 387,521 £4.559,264 £2,171, 743 
metal caskets, as a rule, was crude and unat-| piijs Payable and other Liabilities.............. 434,883 554,896 120,013 
tractive, in strong contrast to those of wood.| Savings Bank Deposits................2.52055, 3,732,818 4,645,268 912,450 
gs an important factor in favor of the en EN PA Gat ee eR See Ae £6,555,222  £9,759,428 £3,204,206 
These conditions are now a thing of the . a =A ei aies niall 
> 7O Coin, u on an as aiances an ustralian 
past. So much attention has been given to MM ee tia sc te echi veux £1,620,837 £2,711,472 —-£1,090,635 
the production of metallic caskets, and so| yjoney at short call in London.................. 900,000 1,465,000 565,000 
many improvements have been introduced in Investments “ os * RENTAL Petes uo os 2,769,094 3,794,481 1,025,387 
> Bills Discounted. s Receivable, Loans and <Ad- 
ae SRS Se ee, RS, ee ee vances and all other Assets.............++. 1,220,202 ‘1,751,479 531,277 
only do they compare very favorably in ap-| profit and Loss..........2.eeeceec eee eeeeeeees 45,089 36,996 *8,093 
pearance with those made of oak, mahogany a ae - 2 
or rosewood, but they also compete success- 0 era er ee ee ee a eo ee Pe £6,555,222 £9, 759, 428 £3,: 204, 206 








fully with them in price. An alloy recently 
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been known as THE BEST PIANO, without 
qualification and without limitation. 


PALACE HOTEL 


Calle 25 de Mayo 211 


Argentine Republic 
THE 


Leading Hotel in Buenos Aires 


OVERLOOKS RIVER AND GARDENS 
| BEST CUISINE 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 





Prices range from $550 to $1600 in American 
gold, f. o. b. New York 





Buenos Aires, 
Catalogue on Application. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 








TELEGRAMS - - PALACE HOTEL Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
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GRAND PRIX 
EXPOSITION PARIS 1900, 
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CORKS, ‘CORKWOOD, CORKWASTE 


FACTORIES ea 


BARREIRO, VENDAS NOVAS, SINES, ODEMIRA 
1200 Workmen 
Correspondence Invited from Responsible Agents and Merchants. First-class References Required 


Our Motto: “Right Goods at Right Prices”’ 











Tel. Address: “CLIFFORD, Birmingham” 


Ei : | | Established 1776 LOUIS BENZIAN 
Fe game CHARLES CLIFFORD & SON ||] ssnsesss00 HAMBURG — mined soo 


BIRMINGHAM 


7 “a TSS zy, ENGLAND : 
ee | METNS—ORES-RESIDUE 
Teen Sonn and Principal Railway Companies 

PHOSPHOR BRONZE and GUN METAL 


sininasuneas anaes ies eg cnemeneinen Exporters of Remelted Metals 
BRASS and COPPER TUBES 


/ s 
SHEETS, RODS and WIRE, YELLOW METAL and NAVAL BRASS epee Ores & Metallic Residues 
TIN and COMPO WIRE and STRIP 
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Power Machines 
Jacquard Machines 


Manufactured by 


FDOUARD DUBIED & (0 THE MOST FAMOUS AND EXCELLENT 
Couvet, Switzerland NON-ALCOHOLIC REFRESHING DRINK 
—— To obtaia the exclusive agency write to the 
» . APPLY FOR CATALOGUES SINALCO AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, Detmold, Senmnay 
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